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CORRESPONDENCE: — 
Invention of Electric Tele- 
graph. — Fair Play. 
CoPpYRIGHT WITH AMERICA. 


Current LITERATURE :— 

Studies in Modern Russian | 

Literature.-Lomonosoff. 
Herschel’s Homer. 


Modern Arabic. “ 
Crowe’s History of France. PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Angelo Lyons. Dr. Charnock on Andorra. 


The Lindisfarne and Rush- Trollope on International 





worth Gospels. Copyright. 
ogypt. Tue Wousiisuine SEASON. 
Biography. | Meeting next Week. 
Our Australian Colonies. | Sait 
Boner's Guide for Tra- MISCELLANEA. i 
vellers. The Buxton Memorial. 








ARIS EXHIBITION, 1867.—UNIVER- 
SAL TOURIST COMPANY. — Central Offices: 26, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

Established for enabling all persons from any part of 
Europe, and at any time to visit the Continent, by increasing 
the facilities for Travelling, and bringing it within the reach 
of every class. 

To give to all Travellers availing themselves of the Com- 
pany’s accommodation tickets, at almost nominal fees, all the 
advantages, too long to be named in an advertisement, such 
Guides, Interpreters, Board and Lodgings (if desired), &c., &c. 

The Company is directing its attention more particularly 
to the forthcoming Paris Exhibition, for which it is offering 
peculiar advantages to the Indusirial Classes, for which, see 
Prospectus. 

Every Information about Railcays, Steam Navigation, 
Hotels, and the Exhibition Gratis. 

Offices in Paris and in the Country will be opened shortly. 

By Order, 
ALF. DUBOYS DE LAVIGERIE, 
General Manager. 
N.B.—F.very kind of Scientific, Commercial, and Agricul- 
tural information given. The Company is now about 
being Registered under the Limited Liability Act. 


THE NEW ASTRONOMICAL 


TELESCOPE WITH SILVERED GLASS SPECULA. 
A complete description of these Instruments, with in- 
structions for adjusting and using them; also, Appen- 
dices on working and silvering the specula, with many 
Illustrations. By Joun Browntna, F.R.A.S. Price One 
Shilling, Post Free for thirteen stamps. 


JOAN BROWNING, 111 Minories, E. 
HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 


115 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. Classes under 
Signor Garcia; Mrs. Street, J. B. Chatterton, Esq.; J. 
Benedict, Esq.; H. Praeger, Esq.; Mme. Louise Michan ; 
Geo. Macdonald, Esq.; Mons A. Roche; Dr. Hermann ; Mrs. 
Harrison; W. Cave Thomas, Esq.; J. Radford, Esq.; 
W. If. D, Rowe, Esq., M. A.; Signor Volpe ; W. Moore, Esq. ; 
A. Chiosso, Esq.; C. Mangold, Esq. 

Junton Hatr-TermM, Novemper 2nd. 
Senior Term, NovEMBER Ist. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on appli- 
cation to the Lady Resident. 


*,* A Class for reading Dante—Signor Votre. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM AND 


MAGNETIC LUCID SOMNAMULISM: an Enlarged 
Prize Essay, with an Appendix of Corroborative Facts and 
Observations. By Epwin Ler, M.D., Member of several 
Medical Academies and Societies, &c. 


Lonion: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 














HE SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, con- 
taining 33 two and four Part Songs, preceded by 
Elementary Exercises. Second edition. Arranged and 
Composed by F. Weber, Resident Organist, German Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s Palace. Price 2s. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co.; B. HARRIS, 
35 Stamford Street, S.; and the Author. 





Just Published, a New Edition. 894 Pages, vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, bevelled, boards, Price 10s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF DATES. A 


Treasury of Universal Reference ; comprising the Princi- 
pal Events in all Ages, from the Earliest Records to the 
end of 1865. Invaluable to Authors, Historians, Com- 
pilers, and to the General Reader. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


aes > 
Lynton Grange. A Novel. By 
J.R. S. Hantneror. 

**Lynton Grange is an amusing, well-written tale con- 
taining passages of creat power, and presents us with very 
just appreciation of charaeter.”—The Reader. 

“Lynton Grange is a novel of a highly interesting des- 
cription. The plot is well conceived, the characters well 
drawn, and the writing easy and vigorous.”"—The Morning 
Star ‘ 


, London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 3s. 6d., 
Goethe’s Minor Poems. 


Translated by E. Chawner, (late Captain 77th Regiment). 
London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








On Monday, October 29, will be Published 


MACMILLAN’S MACAZINE. 


No. LXXXV. (For NOVEMBER, 1866,) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS : 


I. THE LADIES IN PARLIAMENT. A Fragment after 
the manner of an old Athenian Comedy. 


II. BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS. By Lorp Hosarr. 
Ill. SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. By Henry Kinosrer. 


IV. THE LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. By J. Broce 
THOMSON. 
V. THE SOUTH OF FRANCE IN WINTER. 
Rae. Part I. 
VI. OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
VII. “ TEARS, IDLE TEARS.” A Commentary. By Gronce 
GROVE. 
VII. ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. By M. B. 
IX. PLAGIARISM AND COINCIDENCE ; OR, THOUGHT- 
THIEVERY AND THOUGHT-LIKENESS. By 
W. BARNES. 


By F. W. 


Tolumes I. to XIV., handsomely bound in cloth, Price 7%. 6d. 
each, now ready. 








NEW STORIES by the Hon. Mrs. Norton and Mr. Hexxy 
KUNGSLEY are continued in this Number. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 





Now ready, price 1s., the NOVEMBER Number of 


The Month. 


CONTENTS : 
. VICTIMS OF DOUBT. 
. THE THREE MAIDENS. (From the Greek Anthology.) 
. MESSINA AND CATANIA. By Lady Hersert or Lea. 
. FRENCH CRITICISM ON AMERICA. 
. THE STORY OF ALEXANDRINE. Part I. 
. ENGLISH PREMIERS. 
VI. Lord North. ; 


Qn ® coh ee 


7. “ PERLEN DEUTEN THRANEN.” 
8. A STORMY LIFE; OR, QUEEN MARGARET'S 


JOURNAL. By Lady G. FoLterton. 
Chapter XIII. Frangois de Dinant. 
XIV. The Cloud of the Size of a Man's Hand. 
aa XV. News from Brittany. 
» XVI. A King’s Prophecy. 
9. HANS HEMLING’S TRIPTYCH. 
10. OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Mexico under the Empire—The Rock Inscriptions of 
Sinai—The Schinberg-Cotta Family—Potter’s Sacred 
Eloquence —Catholic Orthodoxy and Ang!o-Catholic- 
ism—An American on Cambridge Life—The Bishop 
of Orleans’ Letter—Translations into Latin Verse. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


” 


On Monday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling.) No. 83. 
The Cornhill Magazine 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
(With Illustrations.) 
ConTENTS :— 
THE YILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. (With an Illustration.) 
CuapTer XII.—Plastic Circumstance. 
XIII.—Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 


XIV.—Madame Fontaine at Home in the 
Chalet. 


” 


” 


ON THE CORNICE. 
THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 
IN A GONDOLA. 
TRANSYLVANIA. 
THE STORY OF A CAMPAIGN. 
THE CLAVERINGS. (With an Illustration.) 
CuarTrer XXVIII.—What Cecilia Burton did for her 
Sister-in-Law. 
XXIX.—How Damon parted from Pythias. 
” XXX.—Doodles in Mount Street. 
GOOD SOCIETY IN VIENNA. 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


” 





Bluckwood’s Magazine 


For NOVEMBER, 1866. No. DCXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


NINA BALATKA: The Story ofa Maiden of Prague - Part V. 

CORNELIUS O‘DOWD — The Lost Cable — Bribers and 
Bribery—“ Dignity Balls” in “ our Village”—Profitable 
Vice. 

HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE—Conclusion. 

SCRAPS OF VERSE FROM A TOURIST’S JOURNAL. 

CELESTIAL RULE AND REBELLION. 

THREE PRESIDENTS CF THE UNITED STATES. 

WHAT SHOULD THE MINISTERS DO? 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Loncon. 





NEW WORKS 
IN PREPARATION. 


I. 
SERMONS, PRAYERS, and PUL- 


PIT ADDRESSES. By Atexanper Henpensown, of 
date 1638, recently discovered, and now to be Published 
for the first time. 

The Volume will extend to nearly 600 pp. Demy 8vo, and 
will be proceeded with as soon as 400 Subseribers’ names are 
paces. Price to Subscribers, 8s. 6d.; after publication, 

Os. 6d. 

“ Altogether, it is a remarkable discovery."—Dr. AfCrie. 

Baillie calls Henderson “the fairest ornament after John 
Knox that even the Church of Scotland did enjoy.”—Letiers 
and Journals, Vol. IIJ., page 12. 

Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 


Il, 

LECTURES ON THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES OF ASIA. By the Rev. Marcus Dobs, A.M., 
Glasgow, Author of “ The Prayer that Teaches to Pray.’ ’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth. _ (Nearly ready. 


THE DIVINE SUPPLICANT; 
or, OUR LORD’S INTERCESSORY PRAYER. By the 
Rev. Jawes Grrenson, D.D., Errol, Author of “ Voices 
from the Cross,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


. HV. 


THE ROAD TO GLORY. B 


Mrs. Burn, Author of “ The Shepherd of Bentham _ 
Second Edition. 18mo, cloth. [Nearly ready. 


Vv. 
THE DAYS OF THE FATHERS 


IN ROSS-SHIRE. By the Rev. Joux Kenwepr, . 
Authorof “ The Apostle of the North.” Fourth ° 
Crown 8vo, cloth. (Jn the Press. 
Edinburgh : JOHN MACLAREN, 138 Princes Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co., and SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL & Co. 


PROFESSOR MANSEL ON LOGIC. 


ARTIS LOGICA RUDIMENTA; 


from the Text of Aldrich, with Notes and 
References. By the Rev. H. L. Mawset, B.D. 

flete, Professor of Moral and Metaphysical m 
Tutor and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 

Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





PROLEGOMENA LOGICA; an 


Inquiry into the Psychol Character of Logical 
Hho ga By the same Author. Second Edition. 8vo. 
RIVINGTONS: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


DEAN ALFORD ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 


with a Critically-revised Text; a Digest of Various Read- 
ings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary in . For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. Henry ALrorp, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. In four 8vo, £5 2s. 
Separately— 
Vow. 1.—Tuz Foun Gosrrts. Fifth Edition. 28s. 
Vow. 2.—Acrs to II. Conintmtans, Fifth Edition, 24s. 





Vow. 3.—GaLaTians to Portemon. Fourth Edition. 18s. 
Vor. 4, Part L—Hesrews to St. Perer. Third Edition. 186, 
Vor. 4, Part Il.—Sr. Jounx to Revetation. Third Edition. l4s 
The NEW TESTAMENT for 
ENGLISH READERS: containing the authorized Ver- 
rion, with a revised English Text; Marginal References ; 
and a Critical and Explanatory Commen ° the 
same Editor. Now complete in two Vols., or + Pate 
8vo, price £2 lis. 6d. 
Separately— 
Vot. 1, Part I.—The three first Gosrets, with a Map. 12s, 
Vor. 1, Part IL—Sr. Joun and the Acts. 10s. 6d. 
Vou. 2, Part L— The Episties or St. Paur, with a Map. 16s, 
Vow. 2, Part 1l.—Heprews to Reveration. 16s. 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge ; 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO., Cambridge. 





In a few days will be Published, 


THE ALPS OF HANNIBAL, 


By Witttam Jonny Law, M.A., formerly student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With map and plan. In two volumes, 
Svo, cloth, price 21s. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 








The November Number of 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 


PRAITS OF MEN OF EMINENCE.” Edited by 
E. Wauronp, M.A., contains a Portrait and short Memoir 
of Mr. Gifford Palgrave, also of Sir Rowland Hill, and Mr. 
Cyrus Redding. Price 2s. 64., post free. 

Forty-one Monthly Parts have now been issued, each con- 
taining three Portraits and Memoirs of Men of Eminence in 
Literature, Science, and Art. 

The above named Portraits, or any others included in this 
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ILLCOX & GIBBS UNRIVALLED 
NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMP COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT. 
‘ D LE, AND CHEAP.’ ; 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
Quine, Braiding, and Embroidery ; will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic ; cannot be put out of orésr, and is learned in 
an hour; in short, it is the Cheapest »» 1 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 
F ree gratis. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s , per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 


1,000. 
sTRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—4s. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—1s. per 100. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address 
on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three 
letters, 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER—Piain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
SCRIBBLING PAPER, Letter Size, 4s. per ream; Ruled 


ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 2s. 
per doz. Universal System ditto, with engraved headlines, 

8. 4d. and 2s. 9d. per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 

—, Stationery Cabinets, Postuge Scales, Writing Cases, 
t Albums, Scrap Books, &c., post free.—(EsTas- 
LisHep 1841.) 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS'’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs. 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & PERRINs. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprierors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & BLackwEtt; Messrs. BaArcLAy 
& Sons, London, &€., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


‘TyELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 


with a tful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. 
and 64. each. 


Manufactured b 
I,GQ & J. pany Menabrig MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


IELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, from Is. per Ib. upwards, in all sizes. 


PIELD's MARBLE SPERM CANDLES. 











Is. per Ib. 
To be had of Dealers in Town and Country. 


MPHE SHILLING CANDLES OF THE 
. EASON, 
MARBLE SPERM White hard, pens SET be Lisbenter. 


Both Names Copyright. 
Sore MANUFACTURERS, 


J. C. & J. FIELD. 
To be had in all sizes, of all dealers, at One Shilling per |b. 


WwaArn's PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 











SHERRY, 





P ALE 
at 36s. per dozen, 
GHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
SampPies sewr Frees or CuHarce. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED UPWARDS oF A CENTURY), 


- MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
86s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 








RasRERT, WARD’S PALE; 
at 36s. per dozen. 

P ALE Sn BAe Y, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


INDIGESTION. 
Nee ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 





APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC. — 
everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and | 1s. 
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Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to MO- 


RCCCO in 1863-4. By the late THOMAS HODGKIN, 
M.D. Illustrated (from his Sketches taken on the spot) 
with Chromo-lithographs in the best style of the Art; 
together with a Medallion Portrait of the Author, and a 
Portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. In 1 vol. imperial 
8vo, price 21s. 

N.B.—The names of the friends and admirers of the late 
Dr. Hodgkin who order Copies of the Work not later than the 
— - October, if sent to the Publisher, will be inserted in 

e volume. 


HISTORY of IRISH PERIODICAL 

LITERATURE. By R. MADDEN, M.R.LA., Author of 

‘ Travels in the East.’ In Demy 8vo. (/n November. 
NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY, 


TRODDEN DOWN. By the Author of 


** Kate Kennedy,” “ Common Sense,” &c. Second Edition. 
“ Nothing has come from Mrs. Newby’s pen better than 
this narrative of a woman’s trial, error, penitence, and atone- 
ment.”— Atheneum. 
“It will firmly establish its author in the same rank as 
Miss Mullock, and the author of “Adam Bede.”—Globe. 
** The book is a good book, and full of real interest.” — 
Church and State Review. 
“ We have great pleasure in calling attention to the best 
novel of the year.”—J/arrogate Advertiser. 
“* The story is told in a most affecting manner.”— Observer. 


The STORY of NELLY DILLON. By 
the Author of “ Myself and my Relatives.” 
“ A vigorous tale, most true in its sketches of Irish life.” 
Dublin Packet. 


“It is written with the finished simplicity of an experienced 


storyist.”—Advertiser. 


OUR BLUE JACKETS, Afloat and 
Ashore. By C. F. ARMSTRONG, Author of “ The Two 
Midshipmen,” &c. 

“Not one of our celebrated naval novelists ever wrote a 
better tale. There is no movern fiction that will afford more 
pleasure to readers of both sexes.”—Harogate Advertiser’. 

“Captain Armstrong stands unrivalled as a writer of sea 
tales. This is by far the best and by far the most interesting 
novel he has written. It will be in great favour with lady 
readers.”— Herald 


THROWN on the WORLD. 
** A well written and most interesting Story.” 
Brighton Zxaminer. 


** It is a pleasing story.”—Observer’. 


UNCLE ARMSTRONG. By Lord B****m, 


Author of “ Masters and Workmen,” &c. 
MAGGIE LYNNE, By Alton Clyde. 
LANDMARKS OF A LIFE. By Miss B. 


USTIN. 
NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


HETTY GOULDWORTH. By George 
MACAULAY. 


The MASTER of WINGBOURNE. 
PHILIP the DREAMER. By the Author 


of “ Maple Hayes.” 


The CHEFFORD PEOPLE, — 





ee 


| 
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NEW WORK. BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE, 


SIR JULIAN’S WIFE. A Tale. 


In 1 Vol., Feap. 8vo, price 5s. ; ‘gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
By the same Author. 


THE WIFE’S TRIALS. A Tale. 


Toned paper, Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


THE LILLINGSTONES OF LIL- 


LINGSTONE. Toned paper, Feap. 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 
8. ° 


CAMPION COURT. A Tale of 


the Days of the Ejectment, Two Hundred Years Ago. 
Fecap. 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 5s. 6d, 


THE LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. 


Toned paper, Icap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE;; or, THE 


CHAIN AND ITS LINKS. By Emma Jane WorsoIsz, 
Author of “ The, Wife’s Trials,’ “ The Lillingstones,” 
“Campion Courf,” “Sir Julian’s Wife,” “ Life of Dr. 
Arnold,” &c. Toned paper, Feap. 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 
5s. 6d. 
NEW WORK. BY THE REV. J. H. INGRAHAM, 
Author of “ The Prince of the House of David.” 


THE THRONE OF DAVID. In 


1 Vol., Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
By the same Author. A New Edition. 
THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE 
OF DAVID; or, THREE YEARS IN THE HOLY 


CITY. By the Rev.J.H.Incranam. With 8 Ilustra- 
tions. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, 


ISRAEL IN BONDAGE. By the Author of “ The 
Prince of the House of David.” With 8 Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s, 

Just ready, a New Edition of 


NAOMI; or, THE LAST DAYS 


OF JERUSALEM. By Mrs. J. B. Wess. With 44 
Illustrations by Gilbert and Bartlett. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL POEMS FOR 


INFANT MINDS. By the Author of ‘“ Nursery 
Rhymes.” Illustrated with 240 woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 
5s.; Cheap Edition in 2 Vols., 18mo. Is. 6d., cloth. 


NURSERY RHYMES FOR 


INFANT MINDS. Illustrated Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6d.; 
18mo, 1s. 6d. 


PAYNE’S SELECT POETRY for 


CHILDREN. With a Steel Frontispiece. 18mo, 2s. 6d 


London : VIRTUE BROTHERS & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row. 


OUR CHARADES, AND HOW 


WE PLAYED THEM, with a few Practical Hints on 
this favourite and interesting Pastime. By JEAN 
Francis. One Shilling. 

London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 











THE ILLUSTRATED SHILLING LIBRARY. 





On Ist Novémber, with Several Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, One Shilling, Sewed, 


TALES OF THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 


Forming VOL. I. of 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


SHILLING LIBRARY. 


The Illustrated Shilling Library will comprise a Series of Tales, written by some of the most 


popular Authors of the day, and especially suited for Railway or Steamboat Travellers. 


Each Volume 


will be printed on an entirely new ‘Type, and will contain several Illustrations, 
The Illustrated Shilling Library will be issued Monthly, in time for the Magazine parcels. 


The Volume for December will be 


TALES OF THE JACOBITES. 





London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business is conducted direct with South Australia, and by 
Agency with the other Australian Colonies, upon current 
terms. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London : 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COM- 
PENSA'ION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ wASSURANCE COMPANY 
INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 

ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. secures 
£1,000 IN CASE O DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury. 

For Particulars apply to the Local Agents at the Railway 
Stations, and Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT 


STREET. 
: W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that by a novel applica- 
tion of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation and 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each 
with label outside, and the fuc-simile of bis signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged im tuition, J. 
G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools, 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 
37 Gracechurch Street, London. 








Just Issued. 
THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


RINOLINE.—LADIES should at once sec 


THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and 
elegant inoutline, combines comfort and economy with the 
very lates tfashion. Observe the name “ Taomson,” and the 
Trade Mark “A Caown.” Sold everywhere, 
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STUDIES IN MODERN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 





I.—LOMONOSOFF. 


Wy SAISVES we may think of the private 

character of Peter the Great, and recent 
historians have been ungenerously severe in 
their appreciation of his savage heroism, it is 
impossible to deny the beneficial influence of 
his administration on Russian civilisation. 
He was the first to destroy the barriers that 
had so long isolated Russia from the rest of 
Europe. By summoning foreigners to aid him 
in the reorganisation of his Empire, he brought 
his people into contact with new ideas, and 
made them participators in the progress and 
refinement of the West. The violent op- 
position which his reforms had to encounter 
prove how the prejudices and ignorance of 
the preceding eight centuries had become 
deeply rooted among the mass of the people; 
though the success which finally attended 
them prove none the less clearly that there 
were those, whose aspirations towards a more 
advanced state of civilisation needed but a 
strong and wise ruler to guide them aright. 
It is difficult to conceive the low state of 
ignorance and barbarism into which the whole 
of Russian society was sunk at the time when 
Peter commenced his reforms. A contemporary 
writer* informs us that scholars were obliged 
to study in secret and by night, lest their 
devotion to letters should excite the hostility 
of the common people. It was only gradually 
that they could be persuaded to throw off 
their old habits, the heritage of barbarism, 
and adopt the customs of modern refinement. 
The beard and caphtan, which for centuries 
had been guarded with a religious feeling as 
the national costume,t was during the first 

ears of Peter’s reign discontinued among the 

igher and middle classes of Russian society ; 
women were relieved from their condition of 
inferiority and admitted to the rights of citizen- 
ship; foreign literatures began to be studied 
and imitated ; the discoveries of science were, 
under the skilled guidance of teachers from 
abroad, converted to home uses and necessities. 
As a natural result, the Russian people became 
divided into two parties. The one, desirous 
to secure for themselves the advantages of a 
civilisation from which they had hitherto been 
excluded, eagerly seconded the efforts of the 
government to impress a new life upon the 
nation. The other as eagerly availed itself 
of the ignorance and prejudices of the lower 
orders, to withstand every attempt at reform 
as an irreligious and revolutionary assault on 
customs which the tradition of ages had ren- 
dered sacred and binding. 

These two elements, as we might expect, 
are fully represented in the literature of this 
period. Those writers who had been brought 
under the influence of European thought and 
European ideas, were lead to borrow their 
style and subjects from foreign sources, and 
adopted the rhetorical form then cultivated in 
France. Beyond the 9 ny in which they 
are written, their works have little or nothing 
that is national about them. It is the cofftrary 
with the other school of writers. These, 
sharing in the discontent of the young gener- 
ation at the obstacles which the development 
of the national mind experienced at the hands 
of the retrograde party, gave vent to their 
dissatisfaction in the form of satire, and found 
ample materials for its expressions in the 
descriptions of home life. All the modern 
writers of Russia may be classed under one 
or other of these two schools; of which the 
first was founded by Lomondésoff, the second 
by Kantemiér. 

They were both born—Lomonésoff on the 
borders of the White Sea, Kantemiér at Con- 
stantinople—in the first haif of the eighteenth 
century, at the time when Peter was most 
busily engaged in carrying out his refornis. 

: ye 
oaaea rat as mua po Pa” 

¢ There is an old Russian proverb to this effect: “ Man is 
made in God's image, witness his beard ; in God’s likeness, 
witness his whiskers. 








Notwithstanding their different positions in 
life—the one the son of a t fisherman, 
the other a descendant of the Royal line of 
Bulgaria—they were both educated at the 
same public school, the Moscow Ecclesiastical 
Academy. They both finished their education 
abroad; Lomonésoff as a student of Mar- 
burgh University, Kantemiér as an attaché 
to the Russian Embassy at Paris. They 
were both devoted to the study of science, 
and welcomed with like ardour the introduction 
of Western civilization into Russia. But 
there was a wide difference in the tendencies 
of their genius. Lomondésoff, a peasant b 
birth and a Rasckolnick* in his religious pot: f 
was never able to free himself completely 
from the prejudices of his class or his age. | 
His poetry, like his studies, is scientific, 
closely modelled on the pseudo-classic writers 
of France, and more remarkable for its 
rhetorical form than for truthfulness to nature. 
Kantemiér, on the contrary, was saved by his 
foreign extraction and birth, as well as by his 
aristocratic associations, from those influences 
which shackled and impeded his contemporary, 
Brought into personal contact with that higher 
form of civilization which Lomondésoff for the 
most part only knew through his reading, and 
through books, he naturally obtained an un- 
compromising hatred for the stupidity, vice, 
and cruelty which prevailed throughout the 
whole empire, and not less naturally expressed 
his contempt in satirical verse. In_ the 
writings of Lomonésoff we see the aspirant 
towards knowledge and science; in those of 
Kantemiér, the scorner of ignorance and 
corruption. The one attacks that which is 
below him ; the other celebrates that which is 
above him, and takes for his model the highest 
form of literature with which he was ac- 
quainted. ’ 
* The greater portion of Lomondésoff’s poetry 
is made up of odes written in honour of 
Catherine the Second. Contemporary critics 
were pleased to style him the Russian Pindar. 
More modern readers will perhaps question 
his claims to this lofty title. It is true that 
these odes abound with the stereotyped figures 
of classical speech; we have enough, and 
more than enough, of Castalian founts, oymphe 
of Parnassus, chaste muses, and like edifying 
phrases, But there is in one and all of them 
a strange want of feeling, an entire lack of 
personality : they are written mechanically, 
never spontaneously, nor does the “ Parnassian 
flame,” with which the poet professes to be 
“consumed,” give them either warmth or life. 
Still, in criticising such poems as ** The Cap- 
ture of Chotin,” or the laudatory verses on 
Catherine the Second, we must not forget that 
they were written to order in an age when the 
laureate’s batch of verse was as necessary as 
illuminations and fireworks to the due cele- 
bration of a national holiday. One hundred 
roubles was the poet's recognised fee, and, in 
case the unfortunate bard was behind hand 
with his tribute, one hundred stripes was the 
no less certain penalty.f The verses on the 
taking of Chotin, a Turkish fortress, were the 
earliest of Lomonésoff's poetical compositions. 
They are, of course, intensely patriotic, and 
no less than twenty-eight strophes are taken 
up in eulogising the bravery and daring of the 
Russian troops. A large portion of the ode 
is copied from Boileau; and the whole is 
written in strict conformity with the canons 
of lyric versification laid down in “L’art 
poétique.” He writes best when the subject 
is didactic, rather than strictly poetical, where 
the reason rather than the imagination is the 
source of his inspiration, as in his “ Letter on 
the Uses of Glass;” or where he is able to 
exhibit in rhyme his knowledge of science. 
The ode “On the Accession of Catherine II.” 
has been highly praised by Russian critics, 
and may be regarded as the most favourable 
example of Lomonésoff’s poetical powers ; 
but there is, perhaps, too much of fulsome 
*R olnic s q is rally applied 
to those separatists who adhere to the forms cf faith which 


prevailed in the National Church of Russia previously to the 
reforms introduced by Nicanor, the translator of the Bible 
from Sclavonic into modern Russ. 

t At least such was the fate of Tredydkoffsky (1703-1769), 
& poor poet, but an excellent writer on prodigy. See 


the Essay by Mielykoff before quoted. 
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adulation, as where the Empress is styled 
“ Goddess,” for English tastes. There is, 
however, a frankness in the loyalty which 
atones for its occasional servility ; and if for 
no other reason the two following stanzas 
deserve to be quoted :-—"* 


Oh, how blessed is that monarch 

Who knows how to govern the Russians! 
He shall be named illustrious by men, 
And hold all hearts within his d. 
Thee do we reckon thus fortunate, 

O Goddess, in whom we recognise, | 
In thy single self, all moral excellencies ; 
Generosity, faith, justice, 

And penetration joined with firmness, 
And a true heroic soul, 

Hearken, ye rulers of the earth, 

An all ye who wield authority : 

Keep free from tyranny, 

And despise not your subjects ; 

But correct their vices 

With wisdom, clemency, and care. 

Join kindness to justice, 

Observe the rights of your people ;— 
And God shall protect you and your house. 


Besides the poems already mentioned, Lo- 
mond6soff wrote two tragedies—* Demophont” 
and ‘“‘ Tamar and Sielim ”—as well as an epic, 
entitled “Peter the Great.” These dramas 
would seem to have been written from a desire 
to make the cycle of his works complete ; it 
being his ambition to present the Russian 
people with a model of every kind of lite- 
rature. They are éold and lifeless, meagre in 
plot, and poor in characterisation. What little 
merit they possess is concentrated in the 
descriptive passages; that is to say, the 
tragedies of Lomondésoff are best, where the 
tragic element disappears altogether. Both in 
its plan and in several of its more ambitious 
passages, the epic poem on Peter the Great is 
a close imitation of Virgil’s Aaneid. Thus, in 
the first book, Peter is shipwrecked in the 
same way as Alneas in the older , and 
the story of Troy told to Dido in the seco 
book has its parallel in the Czar’s narrative to 
the Prior of the mutiny which broke out 
among his guards shortly after his return from 
his travels abroad. 

As has been said before, science was the 
source of Lomonésoff’s poetical inspiration. 
He eulogises Peter as “ having instructed us 
in science, and himself become great through 
science.” In an ode dedicated to the Empress 
Elizabeth he dwells upon the uses of mechanics, 
chemistry, and astronomy, by the study of 
which a “ new life” had been given to Russia. 
It would take too long to notice the numerous 
prose writings in which Lomonésoff discusses 
scientific and philosophical questions. But it 
would be wrong to pass over in silence his 
discourse “ On the Earth and its Origin.” It 
is remarkable, not so much for the enunciation 
of any new truths, as for its fearless and out- 
spoken advocacy of the importance of scientific 
stadies, in opposition to the religious clamour 
with which their introduction into Russia was 
received. ‘ The study of physics,” he wri 
“is difficult, but it is pleasing, useful, 
sacred.” In this last word Lomonésoff throws 
down a bold challenge to the ignorant who 
were shocked at the exposure of their super- 
stitions, aud to the theologian who denounced 
the discoveries of modern astronomy as pre- 
judicial to the interests of religion. “ Devilish 
heresies” was the fierce epithet which even 
educated men, like Kriezhanitch, ¢ launched 
against the study of physical science. This 
supposed antagonism between science and 
religion is declared by Lomonésoff to be the 
device of those who, from interested motives, 
confound piety and superstition. He,"on the 
contrary, affirms science to be the friend and 
ally of religion, ‘ The more the mind appre- 
hends of nature,” are his words, “ the more 
clearly will it discern the omnipotence, the 
majesty, and the clemency of the Creator. 

* In qu from 
lating ‘hem into English prose sincehad we attempted copa 
a aan eee have been imposible to give a 

t A Catholic priest (1617—1678), and, like so many of his 


order, a violent upponent to science. The greater portion of 
works are polemical, and have long lost any interest 
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Science and faith are sisters, offspring of 
' m nt, nor can there ever arise 
ee daween the two.” They who look 
on the discoveries of scientific men as injurious 
to faith are but “ quarrellers planting discord 
between the daughters of Divinity, between 
Nature the elder, and Theology the younger 
sister of God.” 

The influence of Lomonésoff as poet on 
Russian literature was considerable ; but it is, 
perhaps, as a scientific writer that he exercised 
the greater influence. We do not recognise in 
him, as did his contemporaries, the “ eagle 


- soaring in the clouds ;” but it is difficult to 


exaggerate the service he rendered to the lan- 
guage. Much of its uncouthness and want of 
polish disappears with Lomondésoff. A grace 
and finish it never possessed before is given 
to it in his verse. We have only to turn to 
the heavy productions of a Politsky or a 
Sylvester Madviédoff, to learn what a thorough 
reform in diction and in style was effected by 
= author of “A Letter on the Uses of 
ass.” 








HOMER. 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English 
Accentuated Hexameters by Sir John F. W. 
Hersche!, Bart., K.H. 8vo, pp. xvii.—549. 
18s. (Macmillan & Co.) 

E observed last week that if Professor 

Conington had not been altogether suc- 
cessful, and who ever will be? in his trans- 
lation of Virgil, at all events he had written 
such an ingenious preface, as might almost 
anticipate the strokes of criticism. A similar 
acknowledgment is at once due to Sir John 

Herschel, though so far as the same metre 

would probably in the hands of a master be 

equally adapted to the Aneid as the Iliad, it 
is precisely the opposite course he has to 
defend. One difficulty he flings over at once, 
and for ever; and, though he speaks cautiously, 
it is clear he thinks in this respect even 


‘Homer may be improved upon: — 


“ To be told occasionally, or incidentally, that 
Achilles was swift of foot; that the Greeks wore 
brazen armour and boots ; that their ships 
were hollow and black, and their spears long- 
shadowed ; that they had rolling eyes, and Juno 
large ones, and white arms ; may not be amiss as 
characteristic touches thrown in to individualize 
our conceptions of those personages. But to be 

cally reminded of these particulars, 
whenever the persons or things so charac- 
terized are mentioned, is assuredly more in the 
nature of a blemish than a beauty, and one which 
no translator, desirous of doing justice to his 


_ original, ought, in the present state of literature, 


to aim at producing.” 

This reflection is not new, yet to express 
it, and especially for a translator, requires the 
same kind of moral courage which the man 
a who dared first write that the ex- 

of St. Paul's is superior to that of 

St. Peter’s. One more stout protest Sir John 
makes; and here again we are heartily with 
him. Byron could not generally be accused of 
truckling to public opinion, and yet Macaulay 
tells us that it was only in his heart he dared 
Pope to the original. Taste is more 
unfettered now. ‘ Whatever may be said 
nst it, and with all its faults, which are 
not a few, I for one regard Pope’s Lliad, taken 
se, as one of the most magnificent, if not 

the most magnificent, poem extant.” Sir John, 
too,.is above the silly purism of using on every 
occasion the Greek names of divinities. We 
sympathise but little with his dissertation on 
metre, prosody, and accentuation. Coming 
as we and many of our readers also will 

do from an Zneid in ballads to an Iliad in 
hexameters, we are struck more than ever 
how ill adapted either metre is to meet alone 
the necessities of the story of those poems. 
And it dawns upon our minds' that possibly the 
same conviction was shared by the country- 
men of either poet. Sir John tries and 
ridicules the octosyllabic metre. And when 
it is applied to the opening lines, it is not 
unfair tosay, ‘The re Mah fen too slender 
and feeble to echo the d diapason roll of 
— song.” But if the experiment had 
en made on the Catalogue of the ships, the 
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result might have been different. With all 
the advantage of Greek names which ter- 
minate many a line so happily with the end 
of dactyl followed by a spondee, the names limp 
terribly. Yet a catalogue of this kind is one of 
the chief beauties in the “Lake of Regillus.” 
It is not, of course, by the second book a 
translator can be judged. But would it be 
possible to vary the metre according to the 
matter? We do not believe that a poem lies 
unrevealed in this metre or in that if only the 
proper brain could be found to arrange the 
flexible words. Aristotle might puzzle the 
sculptor by telling him the statue was in the 
marble if he was clever enough not to spoil if, 
but here we shall not agree upon which the 
marble is till the statue is unveiled. The 
master-piece of Phidias was made up of 
various materials. Is a composite English 
Homer too barbaric a monument? and, if 
not, out of what rhythm shall the bulk and 
staple of the image be carved. ‘That we can- 
not discard the hexameter is clear when we 
get such a chiselling as this :-— 


All nigh long with elated heart in the lines of 
their battles 

Rested the Trojans, and many a fire blazed brightly 
among them 

As when round the glowing moon resplendent in 
ether 

Shines forth the heavenly host, and the air reposes 
in stillness, 

Gleams every pointed rock, stands forth each 
buttress in prospect ; 

Shimmers each Woodland vale; and from realms 
of unspeakable glory 

Op’ning, the stars are revealed ; and the heart of 
the shepherd rejoices. 

Such, and so many the fires, by the Trojans 
kindled, illumined 

Eddying Xanthus’ stream, and the ships, and the 
walls of the city. 

Each of a thousand blazing piles saw seated 
around it 

Fifty warriors of Troy, enjoying its warmth and 
its splendour : 

While beside them their steed, on white spelt 
feeding, and barley, 

Each to his chariot shackled, awaited the coming 
of morning. 


Other renderings of this famous passage have 
been often quoted of late, and are familiar to 
all who are looking for the translation of 
Homer, so we cannot say that this is the finest. 
Now let us see how the hexameter expresses the 
boasts and utterances of heroes? ‘Take 
Achilles addressing Lycaon :— 


Thou too, my friend, must die! What need these 
tears, this unmanly 

Grief? Patroclus died, far braver and better than 
thou art. 

Look on myself! how great, how strong, how 
exulting in beauty ! 

Sprung from a royal sire and brave—my mother a 
Goddess ! 

I too, alike with thyself, stern fate and death 
must encounter, 

Be it at dawn, at noon, or at eve—that hour must 
o’ertake me, 

When on the battle-field I shall lie, extended and 
lifeless, 

Slain by some hostile spear, or far-sent shaft from 
the bowstring, 


To our ears— 

Patroclus died—a better man than thou— 
is far more epic. 

The press of the fight is well done :— 


There the bravest of all the brave stood fronting 
the Trojans, 

Spear levelled close by spear, and buckler wedged 
upon buckler, 

Target on tatget, man upon man, helmet on 
helmet 

Nodding in one compacted and gleaming mass 
with their horsetails 

Waving in air. ‘Thus close they stood; and 
the spears which they wielded 

Shook with the force of their stalwart gripe. 
Supporting each other 

Kept they their ground, yet longed to advance, 
and yearned for the onset. 


But the following will never hold their ground 
against all comers :— 


Here will be mischief indeed, if you two quarrel, 
disturbing 
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All the peace of Olympus with insupportable 
wrangling ! 

Let men settle their own disputes: for if strife 
aud contention 

Reign in these hails, then, alas! farewell to the 
joy of our banquets. 

Let me advise thee, my mother ( who ne’er wert 
lacking in prudence), 

Make thy peace with my Father Zeus, lest again 
he upbraid thee 

This time worse than the last; and our feast be 
spoiled by your quarrel. 

Think! should the lightning flash of Olympian 
Zeus be directed 

Full upon all your thrones, ye Gods !—J tremble to 
think on’t. 


The italics here are Sir John’s, to mark his 
own addition. Nor do these please us 
better: — 


While from them all unextinguished laughter 
arose, as Hepheestus 

Bustling with awkward gait they beheld, through 
the halls of Olympas. 


But the dignified speech of Phoenix to Achilles 
runs particularly well :— 


Such if indeed be thy fixed resolve, most mighty 
Achilles, 

Home to return, nor make one effort to rescue 
our vessels , 

From the consuming flames, such deep resentment 
indulging, 

How can I e’er, my son! remain behind and 
forsake thee ? 

Thee did thy aged sire to my care confide, when 
he sent thee 

Forth from Phthia to join Agamemnon’s be- 
leaguering forces, 

Young, untried in the wars, where men with men 
are confronted, 

New to the councils where leaders win renown by 
their wisdom. 


We have assumed throughout that Sir John 
has mastered the English hexameter; or, at 
all events, sufficiently so to enable a reader to 
judge where it may be successfully employed, 
and where it must of necessity fail. There is 
one thing very disadvantageous to such an 
experiment—the increasing dislike even of 
intellectual readers to long poems—and as in 
this we share perforce, the task of the critic is 
very difficult and very unsatisfactory to himself. 
At best he can only quote a few detached 
passages, “some good, some bad, and some 
indifferent,” and in this way make his article. 
The name of the author will in this case 
command attention. The handsome pages, 
the toned paper, and the blameless type do 
credit to the University Press; and as almost 
every publisher of note has his Magazine, we 
see every reason why each enterprising firm 
should secure his poet, and produce his 
* Homer.” 








MODERN ARABIC. 


A Handbook of Modern Arabic, etc., in a European 
Type. By Francis W. Newman. (Triibner.) 


HE title of this work is somewhat obscure. 
In speaking of ** Modern Arabic,” Mr. 
Newman uses a phrase which he says, “learned 
men struggle to forbid.” We should not forbid 
it, ewen if we were learned enough, but we 
should use it in a different sense from his. 
He explains himself thus in his preface:— 


“ No modern can without pedantry and absurdity 
express himself in the older dialect. When he 
composes poctry, he may write as” the ancients, 
“if he can; just as an Athenian or Alexandrian, if 
he chose to adopt dactylic hexameters, might use 
the dialect of Homer.” 


Meanwhile “the local dialects differ con- 
siderably:” ‘“ Arabic is talked differently in 
Algiers, in Malta, in Egypt, in Syria, in Bag- 
dad, and among the tribes of the desert.” 
Their differences, Mr. Newman would probably 
admit, are in kind unlike those between Aryan 
dialects, but they are differences worth classi- 
fying, and a comparative grammar dealing 
with them, we are convinced, would be a valu- 
able contribution to the science of language. 
To write such a grammar was in an indistinct 
way what Caussin de Perceval undertook to 
do, but in his time it required qualifications 
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he did not possess, it required an unusual 
combination of the knowledge that comes by 


books, with the knowledge that does not come 
by books. 

Such a comparative grammar, however, is 
not what Mr. Newman has undertaken, and 
with him ** Modern Arabic,” is not Arabic as 
now talked with differences in the different 
countries enumerated. It is not a language 
talked at all, it is the written language of 
newspapers and business letters, of which he 
gives examples in Part HiIl. He says:— 


“ When Arabs,” by which word Mr. Newman 
means those whose native language is Arabic, 
“write a very unpretending letter, they lay aside 
a part of their local peculiarity. Mercantile 
letters from Syria to Bagdad, or Bussora, or Tunis, 
are a rough representation of ‘Modern’ Arabic, 
as distinct on the one hand from the purely local 
dialects, on the other from the classical language. 
Catafago’s English-Arabic Dictionary evidently 
aims at this mark. A fuller and far richer exhi- 
bition of the same is in the Arab newspapers; 
which, whether published in Algiers or at Beirout, 
are in a dialect and style closely alike. To this 
may be added numerous publications of recent 
years, which exhibit the Arabs struggling to put 
off provincialism, and assume a common medium 
of thought,” 


We much doubt the correctness of the idea 
meant to be conveyed. As to Algiers news- 
papers, the Mobacher is written by M. Cher- 
bonneau, who would be surprised to be told 
that he wrote Modern Arabic. Classical 
Arabic is certainly what he intends to write. 
So we believe it is with letters and legal docu- 
ments, so far as intention goes. ‘The intention 
of the writers is to write the language they 
learnt at school, namely, the language of the 
Koran, which they do perhaps as well as our 
own law-Latin writers wrote the language of 
the Pandects. Mr. Newman uses this expla- 
nation himself in one instance (not of writing, 
in which the point would be indeterminate, 
but of reading), of which he says—“ Perhaps 
these are mere attempts of merchants to read 
Arabic like scholars.” We believe this to be 
nearly the whole of the matter, so far as 
Algiers is concerned. But though Mr. New- 
man speaks of Barbary, he does not speak of 
it with minute accuracy, and it is Syria that 
he has chiefly in his eye. Now it is in Syria 
that the chief Christian communities exist, 
and of all those whose native language is 
Arabic, it is these communities that are most 
under European influence. It is evident that 
European influence has had much to do with 
the literature Mr. Newman uses: so far from 
denying this, it is, as we shall see, his great 
object to facilitate such influence. Accordingly, 
we hazard the conjecture that the subject of 
Mr. Newman’s handbook is substantially the 
language written by Syrian Christians under 
French and American encouragement. Only, 
neither this, nor even a more widely-diffused 
written language, such as Mr. Newman speaks 
of, is a very interesting matter of scientific 
inquiry. 

The truth is, Mr. Newman's aim is not 
scientific but practical. If he wants to teach 
the language to Europeans, it is because he 
wants to teach it to “ Arabs.” The construc- 
tion of a uniform language, he believes, as we 
have seen, to be part of an effort “to put off 
provincialism.” We must help them to do 
this; we must “co-operate in producing for 
them a new literature, without which they can 
have no national resurrection.” It is this aim 
that explains an essential part of his book, the 
system of written and printed characters, 
which are Italian and Roman with certain 
additions. The adoption of some such system 
is a point to which he attaches great impor- 
tance; and some years ago he made an appeal 
to the learned on the matter, which met with 
the attention that might have been expected, 
not because they were more prejudiced than 
other people, but because they were not more 
concerned than other people with Mr. New- 
man’s object. If the thing is to be done at all, 
Mr. Newman is quite right to appeal indis- 
criminately to learned and unlearned now. 

But is thre thing desirable and attainable ? 
and how far does Mr. Newman forward its 
attainment ? 





As to the first point, no general intellectual 
cultivation is possible as long as there isa 
great guif between the written and spoken 
languages. We agree then with Mr. Newman 
that a modern written Arabic must be created 
or developed: and if it is objected that this is 
not the business of Europeans, we say it is the 
business of anybody who feels its necessity, 
and can do anything towards it; and that we 
can do at least something has been proved. 
About the alphabet the question is not so clear. 
We certainly think nothing but prejudice can 
maintain that system to be a good one which 
leaves out the short vowels, and in which, of 
four-fifths of its letters, each is exactly like at 
least one other, all but some miserable dot: 
but then we think it requires only a less de- 
gree of prejudice to maintain the English, 
French, and German systems to be good 
systems, and we maintain, for our part, that 
in some important points the Arabic alphabet 
is better than our own. But ours is probably 
the better on the whole, and it may be that, in 
the attempt to introduce it in India, Algeria, 
and elsewhere, we may learn the best way to 
a reform of both systems. 


As to the second point, the question of 
attainability, the grand difficulty will be with 
the vowels. Agreement upon any system we 
should expect to be purchased at the expense 
of a general ambiguity, more perplexing than 
exists at present in Arabic or im European 
languages. But there is no way of settling 
the question of attainability but by making 
the trial. If one set of Syrians tries Euro- 
pean type, others will stick to Naskhi: com- 
petition will decide between them; and the 
successful party, if any, will be the nucleus of 
the reformation Mr. Newman has at heart. 


As to Mr. Newman’s particular alphabet, 
we believe that at first sight it will be a very 
repulsive one to Europeans. Some of the 
characters, as appears from the corrigenda, are 
grotesquer than he meant them to be, and may 
be licked into better shape; but the great 
offence will consist in his giving strange, 
though, except in the case of k, not unex- 
ampled duties to several common European 
letters. This will not signify much to Asiatics 
and Africans; but there is one combination 
which we cannot fancy anybody but its inven- 
tor tolerating on any side of the Mediterranean, 
namely, zey for the termination that English- 
men generally write ee. We prefer Vassalli’s 
Maltese alphabet as far as it goes; and though 
it does not perform all that Mr. Newman’s 
does, if ought to have been turned to account, 
if only because it is to some extent in actual 
use. The second and principal part of the 
Handbook consists of a grammar. In accord- 
ance with Mr. Newman’s design this differs 
from other grammars in containing suggestions 
about dropping, retaining, or recovering such 
and such idioms. These strike us generally as 
sound in themselves, though they betray, we 
should have thought, an exaggerated estimate, 
not only of the possibility of effecting such 
reforms deliberately, but also of the influence of 
writing and reading upon the development of 
language The grammar, though dealing rather 
with a written language than with a spoken 
one, contains a good deal of information about 
vernacular usage. And though not quite ac- 
curate, as we said, in what relates to Barbary, 
it is superior even here upon the more impor- 
tant points to the French books which have 
misled M. Renan (to give the most glaring 
instance at once) into saying, “ Le mécanisme 
de l'état construit . . . . a entitrement disparu 
en arabe vulgaire” (Hist. des langues sémi- 
fiques, P. 432). It may be our prejudice, but 

r. Newman’s arrangement seems to us 
crotchetty.' In the present state of science, it 
would be a mistake to follow the practice of 
the. native grammarians closely ; but Ewald 
and Sibawaih are more in harmony with each 
other, and with the real spirit of the vernacu- 
lar, than Mr. Newman's system is with any one 
of the three. Mr. Newman does in practice 
recognise more than most writers the amount 
of classicality that exists in the vernacular ; 
but we do not believe that he recognises it 
enough. For instance (p. 41), he calls it an 
adopt:on of Turkish idiom to say “this king, 
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his son,” for “ the son of this king ;” but surely 
this is a well-known classical construction 
(Ewald, Gramm. crit., vol. ii., p. 165, Wright, 
vol, ii., p. 180), fundamentally the same with 
that of the opening words of the second sdira 
of the Koran, as Sale’s authorities take them : 
“ This book, there is no doubt in it.” But Mr. 
Newman has a sort of impatience of the old 
grammarians which is not the critical spirit. 
He tells us (p. - “sew, sowa’, even, like, 
is ridiculously explained in lexicons to mean, 
1. The same; 2. The opposite.” That this, 
taken absolutely, is ridiculous we admit ; but 
is it not rather superficial to laugh at it with- 
out explaining the contradiction, which it re- 
quires no Hegelian to do? Equality and 
opposition are found compatible in a commoner 
philosophy. The following, on the contrary, 
is in the true scientific vein (p. 103) :— 


“Tet an Englishman reflect on some of our own 
verbs, as Bring up; which, for secondary meanings, 
as Rear or Educate, Vomit, and (popularly) Pall 
up, Rein up suddenly, Bring to a sudden stop. If 
we met some Arabic root interpreted in a dic- 
tionary, 1. Educate, 2. Vomit, 3. Check a horse, 
we might think it a monstrosity. This will suffice 
to indicate how un injudicious lexicographer in- 
creases difficulty. In fact, the pupil should, if 
possible, confine himself for a while to the primary 
cardinal senses,” 


Mr. Newman may well say, “ if possible.” 
We wish the thing was always as easily found 
as in the above example, which seems 80 
ludicrous to him. The cardinal sense is that 
of symmetrical construction, as may be seen 
from its use in Hebrew, and in such passages 
as Kor. ok E ney 

It is hardly necessary to say tha opment 
last quoted is only oneof many. Mr. Newman 
is a real scholar, who requires no testimonial 
from us, and the student will always learn 
from him, if he knows how. The following 
remark, for instance, will give beginners a 
valuable insight into Semitic idiom (p. 31):— 

“The Western learner needs peculiar vigilance 
in regard to the sense of Arabic adjectives. Our 
adjectives habitually take two senses, active and 
passive (sometimes more), even in the flattest prose, 
without our being aware of anything figurative. 
Thus we say, a wise man, a wise law; he was 
doubtful, a doubtful question.” 


Then follow some examples which we will 
excuse both printer and reader: the upshot is 
this :—“ In these examples, the Arabs, in fact, 
use active and passive participles.” Again, 
though this is not a case of the passive I 
ciple (p. 45)—“ A person who feels cold or 
warm is bardan, dafyan; but a thing that 
imparts cold or warmth is barid, dafi.” If we 
are lax about our adjectives, the Arabs are 
equally so about their “ infinitives.” Mr. 
Newman touches this point somewhere, too, 

Some of the dialogues are rather amusing, 
and we think truly Semitic in spirit: one in 
particular of certain Copts over a dinner, at . 
which some holy man is made to take more 
than he is used to, and, in spite of his protest 
that full jars won't ring, is ultimately induced 
to sing a song. The law is apparently verified 
all the same; for Mr. Newman does not 
report the song for the benefit of the reader, 
who is sent away empty to sing for himself. 








HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


History of France, from Clovis and Charle- 
magne to the Accession of Napoleon III. 
By Eyre Evans Crowe. In 5 vols. 8yo. 
Vol. TV. 18s. (Longmans.) 

MORE than three years have elapsed since 

the publication of Mr. Crowe’s third 
volume, so that it is necessary to remind our 
readers that it broke off in the midst of the 
reign of Louis XIV., with the peace of Nime- - 
guen, in the year 1678. ‘Taking up, of course, 
the History of France at that epoch, Mr. 

Crowe carries us on to the close of the Conven- 

tion in 1795. Perhaps no two more opposite 

ways of treating history can be imagined than 
those of Mr. Bridges, whose book we noticed 

a fortnight since, and thatof Mr. Crowe. The 

philosophy and method of the former are all 

in all. The method of Mr. Crowe is that of 
the order of events—annals. His philosophy 
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deere’ upon us, but we may judge of 
it ftom his reflections upon the death of Louis 


It is impossible to contemplate history without 
fancying, one need not say believing, that certain 
have been made from time to time of 
of religion or of government, in 
and ascertain the probable results 
or comparative excellences of the different forms. 
One cannot avoid, for example, studying the first 
eight centuries of our era, without coming to the 
Christianity, as then taught and 
developed, was, in the East, and amongst Eastern 
races, a failure. That in the West it has proved 
aay a divine truth, but an immense social and 
pont 


us rey gr erg or a religion of authority has 
failed, and that its hold over human society and 


This is certainly very different from Posi- 
tivism. It is not exactly clear by whom or 
with what purpose these “ experiments ” have 
been made, or what we shall come to when 
their “results’’ have been “ ascertained.” 
The remarks which follow ascribe everything 
to the personal influence of the king, or, if we 


consider the character of the individual to be 


the outcome of antecedents we can never 
foresee or explain, to what may not unfairly 
be termed “ chance.” 


— though Mr. Crowe is neither philoso- 
phie or brilliant, he is clear, orderly, pains- 
taking and accurate. As such he serves as an 
excellent corrective to Macaulay, who too 
often sacrificed truth to antithesis. To say 
that Louis preferred selling the Spanish 
crown near to buying it cheap is smart, but 
the idea belongs rather to the exchange of the 
nineteenth century than the Court of Ver- 
sailles. Princes at that time not only talked 
in a dignified way but as far they could per- 
suaded themselves at all events that they were 
—— reasons also. Again, the 
which seized the English and their 
king, according to Macaulay, in one of his 
most ready similes, when it was found that 
Louis had acknowledged James the Third, 
might have had some foundation in popular 
peta but a have 9 —< by 
perso chiefly concerned ; and all the 
other brilliant phrases of the popular his- 
torians are equally to be suspected when we 
turn to Mr. Crowe's matter-of-fact story :— 


When 4, # sine Allien that this most hostile 
e e Alliance] was actually signed 
on the ih of September, and mooted lony bidene, 
one may question the assumption that Louis, in 
recognising, about a fortnight after, the young 
Prince of Wales as King of England immediately 
upon his father’s death, was actuated purely by 
sentimental motives. William the Third was the 
soul and centre of the warlike league now formed 
French pretensions, and in challenging his 
to the throne of England, Louis committed 

an act of retaliation rather than of provocation. 


In the same calm style he makes, even 
whilst shrinking from it, the apology of 
Dubois, whose ‘‘memory has been buried 
under a more than ordinary heap of filth.” 
Yet “he was, in all probability, as honest a 
politician as the generality of his contem- 
poraries and calumniators. His policy was 
peace, general peace, to which he may have 
sacrificed some ideas of French vanity, but 

whatever of French interests. . . . . 

The French writers who vilified Dubois and 
ibbeted him, less for the immorality, which 
B vine in others, than for the crime of 

© with England, seem to forget 
that the antagonism of Louis XIV. to England, 
which they regret not to have continued, was 
an antagonism to constitutional freedom, to 
tolerance, to industrial development, 

id to every principle of progress.” 

Perhaps the following observation will be 
new to many :— 

There was one forerunner of the Revolution 


which here not be passed over, and that 
was the of i was 
sie nbo tse uent the of th 

Yada fovad thay ‘Yeamné thare nothing, and 
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discontinued even the semblance of following 
University. The Duke de Chaulnes, in a re- 
markable address to Louis XV., at the commence- 
ment of his reign, upon the necessities of the 
riod, stated the ignorance and want of education 
in the nobility to be the evil most to be deplored. 
They acquired neither the healthy habits of the 
country gentlemen, nor even the instruction re- 
quisite for a military officer. The military school 
of cadets afterwards grew out of this crying 
deficiency. The Jesuits, with their usual assiduity, 
had tried to fill up the void, and proved themselves 
at first certainly to be able instructors. But their 
political and polemical intrigues soon neutralised 
their efforts, and excited such enmities, that they 
) a swamped, and all education disappeared with 
em.” 


Contrary to the received opinion, Mr. Crowe 
thinks that the French Revolution might, 
almost down to the latest moment, have been 
averted. At the same time he draws a terrible 
picture of French society and the French 
Government when Louis XVL., at the age of 
twenty, ascended the throne. Yet Turgot 
became minister almost at the same moment ; 
and Turgot, by universal consent, if any one, 
was the man to save France: and no one will 
be surprised to read that in proportion as the 
taxes upon the necessaries of life were 
abolished, “those most benefitted were the 
first to complain and resist. The harvest had 
not been abundant, and the fault of scarcity 
was, of course, flung upon the new laws.” 
Nor does he appear to have done even justice 
to those he was bound to conciliate. To 
abolish the corvée was just and humane :—- 

Yet it must be confessed fin the way of doing 
it] Turgot bore hard upon the landed proprietors. 

é himself owned that when the éail/le and ving- 
tiéme were paid, there remained but half the nett 

roduce or profit of the soil to be divided between 
andlord and tenant. And yet Turgot proposed 
flinging on this vingtidme the expense of the roads 
and other works, hitherto performed by the corvée. 
He levied on this besides, the cost of three great 
canals of Picardy, Burgundy, and the Charente. 
He suppressed their transit dues, the rights of 
bailiwick, and, in fact, mulcted the nobles or 
gentry of divers sources of profit, whilst the great 
one of military and civil employ was largely dried 
up and curtailed. 

With all this, had he remained in power, he 
might have re-established the finances ; and 
that certainly would have preserved the mon- 
archy, whatever might have become of the 
privileged classes. ‘The kind of men he was 
succeded by may be judged of by the speech 
made by one of them—Calonne—a speech 
which must have been taken as a motto by 
many a promoter and director during the late 
rage for companies—* The state of finances 
was so bad that I should not have undertaken 
to mend them if my own private affairs were 
not so desperate.” 

Mr. Crowe has to contend with Macaulay 
in the first part of this volume, and with 
Carlyle in the second half. No ter con- 
trast to the latter could possibly be afforded. 
And they differ, not only in style, but quite as 
widely in their —— upon the events as 
they pass. Carlyle. represents the departure 
of the King from Versailles as the great tura- 
ing-point in the history of the French mon- 
archy ; whereas, here it is represented as a 
point from which a totally different com- 
plexion might have been given to events. 
‘For very nearly two years, which elapsed 
from the removal of the King to Paris till 
after his flight to Varennes, there was a pause 
in the downward progress of at least violent 
revolution.” This is true as regards open 
violence; but it was during this period that 
the clergy was Psenrni | of its property, 
the nobles of their privileges and distinctions, 
and that “the Assembly proceeded to lay the 
basis of what was no other than a large Repub- 
lican system.” And it was in the second year 
that the King found himself a prisoner in his 
palace, and that all Lafayette’s popularity was 
insufficient to provide for him an Easter holi- 
day at St. Cloud. It is, however, clear that 
Mr. Crowe studies to be just and impartial. 
The excesses of neither party are reflected in 
his pages. Perhaps so sensational a story, to 
use a popular phrase, has never been told 
before in such unimpassioned language. Every 
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mere tumultuous scene is kept in the back- 
ava as much as possible. The tone is 
udicial, if it is not largely sympathetic or 
very comprehensive. No book is better 
adapted for the young, who are sure to read 
sufficiently exaggerated descriptions of epi- 
sodes, which, by themselves, loom like hideous 
nightmares upon what may be called the 
human recollection of the Reign of Terror. 
There is no passage that will not bear reading 
aloud in a family, and none which is not mani- 
festly the result of industry and a sincere 
desire to state the facts. We could*wish the 
concluding sentence were universally pondered 
and accepted by the youth of France :— 

The convention showed energy certainly, but it 
was brutal energy, inflicting a greater degree of 
misery and oppression upon the whole mass of the 
people than perhaps ever befell a country, and this, 
it is alleged, to prevent the invasion of France and 
the reduction of Paris by the Dukes of Coburg, 
Brunswick, and York. No military writer of the 
period considers these commanders as capable, or 
even as desirous, of such an achievement. Prussian 
armies were soon withdrawn from the field; and 
Austria alone, aided by the puny efforts of Eng- 
land on the Continent, was certainly not to be 
feared. Even had the Germans and English 
entered Paris in 1794, as they did twepty years 
later, they would not have dreamed of either divid- 
ing France, of restoring the ancient monarchy, 
or even of abrogating any of the great and valuable 

uisitions of 1789. That the convention saved 
either France or its revolution is but an empty and 
mendacious boast. 








ANGELO LYONS. 
Angelo Lyons. A Novel. By William Platt. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. (Saunders, 
Otley, and Co.) 


HE lover of “sensation” literature might 
entertain some hopes of a novel which 
begins with a murder and ends with a suicide ; 
but those hopes would be dispelled long before 
he got through the three dreary volumes which 
separate the one sensation from the other. 
How could Mr. Platt have deceived himself so 
far as to have imagined that these thousand 
pages of monotonous stuff constituted a novel ? 
As to the story, it is impossible to find one. 
If it is intended to be a history of the life of 
Angelo Lyons, all we know about him is that 
he murdered two women, that he afterwards 
grew very rich, and that he committed suicide 
when he thought the murder was in a fair 
way of being found out. All the other charac- 
ters serve no purpose in the story except that 
of spinning it out, with perhaps the solitary 
exception of one Alan Lambert, and he only 
serves, by means of the mole-under-the-left- 
breast dodge, so well known to habitués of 
minor theatres, as a convenient receptacle for 
Angelo Lyon’s ill-gotten wealth. It is true, he 
also does a little love-making of the dreariest 
kind with Rachel Lyons, but it comes to 
nothing. In fact, the chief thing to be said 
about the whole book is that’ it comes to 
nothing. It is so excessively dull that the 
author would seem to have written it all 
under the influence of a bad headache. As to 
his characters themselves, we should feel 
about as much interest in the history and for- 
tunes of a set of wax dolls, or the Chinese 
figures in a grocer’s window. We are per- 
sistently told that Angelo Lyons is very hand- 
some, and very clever, and very gentlemanly, 
and very graceful, and very everything that 
we like to associate with an elegant accom- 
plished man of the world; but somehow we 
never can contrive to see it in anything that 
he does. It is true he does very little except 
“curl his lip,” and “look at his nails,” and 
carry on stupid conversations with his house- 
keeper, and “ turn all over of a deadly pallor” 
when the gas goes out, and it must be admitted 
there is not much in these performances to 
excite our admiration. We have a kind of 
vapid presentiment all the way through that 
he murdered the two women who were found 
dead at the commencement of the book, but 
even that suspicion is insufficient to awaken 
our interest in him; and when the end comes, 
and he presses the pistol to his lips and fires it 
off, we can only heave a sigh of satisfaction 
that those lips have given up “curling,” and 
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uttering infidel platitudes, in ‘contradistinction 
to all the other people in the book, who utter 
pious platitudes by the yard. What an 
immense difference there is between this lay- 
figure, and Bulwer’s character of Kugene 
Aram. How exquisitely the author of that 
work draws out our sympathies with his hero, 
and makes us feel with him, and delight in 
him, until at last, when we find him a 
criminal of the blackest dye, we feel as if 
some object of our own heart’s devotion— 
some being we have known, and loved, and 
believed in for years, had fallen before our 
eyes, and left us to grieve over a precious idol 
dashed from its pedestal, and lost for ever to 
our worship. 

But, if Mr. Platt’s principal character is a 
dummy, the remaining ones are little or no 
better. He is never weary of telling us of 
the beauty, and loveliness, and amiability of 
Rachel Lyons, Angelo’s daughter; but all we 
can make out of her is that she is an incom- 
prehensible little anomaly, who talks at the 
age of thirteen or fourteen like an old woman, 
aud composes solemn songs about rights and 
duties, when her duties ought to have been 
to dress her dolls. In fact, when we say 
that this paragon of perfection is a worse 
monstrosity than Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s “ Eva,” 
or Mr. Dickens's “ Little Nelly ” we have said 
all that needs be said about her. Then there 
is Jane Rosse, the Vicar’s daughter, who is des- 
cribed as the impersonation of fun and frolic, 
and who shows it by going butterfly-hunting 
by moonlight with the dreariest of curates, 
This curate is always on stilts, and talks as no 
living being except a Scotch professor ever 
could have done since the stiff and formal days 
of the Puritans, with the additional advantage 
that he has several long words at his disposal 
which were not in those days to be found in 
the English Dictionary. As for Alan Lambert, 
who is supposed to be the second personage in 
the story, he is simply an atrocious bore, 
whose conversation alternates between stiff 
artistic twaddle about the old masters, and 
pious twaddle to the two old women with 
whom he lodges. We are rather glad at last 
to find that Rachel Lyons prefers being a 
seur de charité to marrying such an insufferable 
muff, for we feel certain that they would soon 
have got as heartily tired of each other as the 
reader does of both of them. We might 
prolong this tedious list of characters to an 
enormous length, but @ quoi bon? There is 
not one to be found who is at all life-like: 
they are all so many puppets pulled by astring. 
They help the author to drag out a novel, 
without any story to it, through three volumes, 
so probably they have served their purpose. 
It may be that in the fact of such a book 
as this being brought before the public is to be 
discovered a reaction against sensation; but 
we must say that if our future literature of 
fiction is to consist of a choice between sensa- 
tional rubbish, and dreary rubbish, however 
much we may dislike it, we should infinitely 
prefer the former. 








THE LINDISFARNE AND RUSHWORTH 
GOSPELS. 


The Lindisfarne and Rushworth Gospels. Part 
IV. (St. John’s Gospel.) Edited by Mr. 
Waring for the Surtees Society. 1866. 


HOUGH this book is a year beyond its 
time in delivery, it is very welcome, and the 
more so that Mr. Waring has kept out of it the 
impertinence of altering p’s and ¥’s to suit his 
own notions, of which he was guilty in the last 
English Gospels he helped to edit. Mr. Raine 
and the Surtees Council would hardly stand 
that, and so we get the MS. printed as it was 
written, not messed ard spoilt throughout. 
This holds good for the Latin as well as the 
English, for the Surtees Council has not stul- 
titied itself, after the manner of the Master of 
the Rolls, by eye, or editors to change the 
medizxval spelling of Latin in England for that 
adopted some centuries later in Italy, whose 
rigid uniformity was wholly unknown to 
classical times. This itch of alteration which 
infects the whole of the Latin books of the 
national series of Chronicles and Memorials in 








the South, has luckily not spread to the 
Northern Society, whose latest work we are 
now noticing, and whose stronger constitution 
and good sense has kept it from the disease 
that has attacked the Rolls Office Board, and 
which it has formed itself into a Committee to 
propagate. May this rainy autumn cool its 
complaint, and induce it to leave its MSS. 
alone! 

Mr. Waring has written a very pretty Pre- 
face to the St. John, giving a history of the 
MS. and its fortunes till it reached the British 
Museum, where, as Cotton MS. Nero p. 4, any 
reader may now see and handle it. It is the 
most beautiful piece of Saxon penwork known, 
and was written by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lin- 
disfarne—a half-island two miles off the north- 
east coast of Northumberland—before 698. 
This was the Latin text. Later came Aldred, 
a Saxon glosser of the book, who speaks of 
his work thus :— 

Thon, O living God, bear in mind Eadfrith, and 
ZEthilwald, and Billfrith, and Aldred the sinner. 
These four, with God’s help, were employed upon 
this book. ... . Eadfrith, bishop over the church 
of Lindisfarne, first wrote this book in (honour of ) 
God and St. Cuthbert, and all the company of 
saints in the island; and /£thelwald, bishop of 
Lindisfarne, made an outer cover, and adorned it 
as he was well able ; and Billfrith, the anchorite, 
he wrought the metal work of the ornaments on 
the outside sheets, and decked it with gold and 
with gems, overlaid also with silver, unalloyed 
metal. And Aldred, an unworthy and most miser- 
able priest, by the help of God and St. Cuthbert, 
over-glossed the same in English, and domiciled 
himself with the three parts. Matthew, this part 
for God and St. Cuthbert ; Mark, this part for the 
bishop ; and Luke, this part for the brotherhood, 
with eight ora of silver (as an offering) on 
entrance ; and St. John’s part for himself, i. e., for 
his soul’s, and (depositing) four silver ora with 
God and St. Cuthbert, that he may find acceptance 
in heaven through the mercy of God, good fortune 
and peace on earth, promotion and dignity, 
wisdom and prudence, through the merits of St, 
Cuthbert. Eadfrith, Athelwald, Billfrith, and 
Aldred, have wrought and adorned this Book of 
the Gospels for (love of ) God and St. Cuthbert. 
....« 1am named Aldred, son of Alfred and of 
Tilwin ; I who speak am the eminent son of a 


good woman. 
It is the Old English or Saxon gloss of this 


“eminent son and most miserable priest ” that 
gives its chief value to the Lindisfarne Gospels 
for Englishmen. But there is a question as to 
the date of the gloss that we should be glad to 
see setat rest. Mr. Cockayne is known to put 
the date after the conquest, while Sir Frederic 
Madden puts it at 950 A.D., and says it is 
quite certain that the second hand in red in the 
Lindisfarne book (assumed to be Aldred’s 
authograph) is the same that has glossed the 
collection of Collects and Prayers known as the 
Durham Ritual. Now Mr. Cockayne knows 
more of Anglo-Saxon, we take it, than Sir F. 
Madden, while Sir F. Madden knows more of 
MSS. than Mr. Cockayne. When such doctors 
differ, and the difference is so great, who shall 
decide? Nopoor reviewer, who feels his own 
igwforance but too keenly. We must wait for 
a careful collection of the inflections of the 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, articles, and adjectives 
of the text, such as Mr. Edmund Brock has 
made of the forms of the Ancren Riwle, in the 
Philological Society’s Transactions of last year, 
and which Mr. Waring half promises us. To 
us such flexions as usum our (nostro), uso 
nostri, usa, userna, nostrum, iuh, iwh, gie, gee, 
ye and you, iuch, ‘uh, nobis, werra vestrum, 
mece mihi, mec me, usig nos (acc), seem early, 
while the verbal plural in 8, we gesprecas, we 
speak, seems late, and the variety of flexion, 
the want of uniformity in verbs as well as 
pronouns, points to a transition period, a later 
date than 950; though we can hardly judge a 
MS. of the North, where the Danish infiuence 
was active so early and vigorously, by rules 
drawn from Southern texts. The whole sub- 
ject is involved in difficulties. We hope that, 
as well Mr. Cockayne and Sir F. Maddon 
oer that he has cut himself free from Museum 
uties), as Mr. Waring, will take up the 
question and let us hear all the pros and cons. 
The second Old English or Saxon gloss 
edited by Mr. Waring in this volume is that 
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of the Rushworth Gospel of St. Joha, so called 
from its former owner, John Rushworth, 
barrister, deputy-clerk to the House of Com- 
mons during the Long Parliament. The date 


of this gloss, too, is under dispute. Astle put 
it in the tenth century, Wanley at the ala 


the ninth or beginning of the tenth, Mr. War- 
ing (seemingly) at the beginning of the tenth, 
while Mr. Cockayne is known to it as low 
down as the twelfth, and that is w Bowter- 


wek would have put it too, as he held the 

Cotton gloss of the Psalms to be of the first 

half of the twelfth century. Here, we 

must wait for further evidence before . 

Meantime we give a verse (33, of chap. 

hig at haphazard, to show what each text 

is like :— 

uusebearn Saget lyttel inhmiS icam 
Filioli, adbhue modicum vobiseum sum; 


gie soecas mec 3 sua iceuwd Inudeum 
queeritis me, et sicut  dixi Judais, 
didder ic geongo gie ne magogie gecuma 
Quo ego vado, vos non potestis adire, 
1 inh iccnoeSo nia 
et vobis dico modo. 


Rushworth—puso Sa gett lytel iop mi ie am 
ge soecas mec ~} sha che® Iudas Sider ie gonge 
ge ne magun gicuma 7 iop ic cbeSo nu. 

The importance of these Lindisfarne and 
Rushworth texts to students of English is 
very great, and the Surtees Society and its 
editors deserve our best thanks for making 
them accessible to the extent they have done. 
We only hope that if the Society undertake, 
hereafter, any work of this kind, which is 
national, and not provincial (as so much of the 
Society’s work is), they will make arrangements 
with some publisher, or some other Society like 
the Camden or Early English Text, to share in 
the venture, so as to secure for the books a 
circulation somewhat adequate to the value of 
the works produced. e present edition 
will, we trust, soon be out of print, and 
another put into the market at a quarter of 
its price, so that people in general may have 
a chance of buying it. ' 








EGYPT. 

Egypt, from the Conquest of Alexander the 
“Great to. Napoleon Buonaparte. An His- 
torical Sketch. By the Rev. George Trevor, 
M.A., Canon of York. (The Religious 
Tract Society.) 

Beret has a real and splendid history, 

imperfect as it is—a history, indeed, of 
other forces than her own, but one that closely 
links her with some of the test of human 
events. Though not included within the field 
of Revelation, she has lain so near to it as to 
receive, in a large degree, the illumination of 
both dispensations. Ancient E was the 
cradle, the rival, and the grave, of the Hebrew 
polity. The Macedonian kingdom, which 
inaugurates the historical period, spans the 
gap between the Old Testament and the New. 


Reman Egypt saw Christianity mount from 
the hiding-place of the Holy Family to the 
throne of the Cwsars. he idols of an 


unknown antiquity fell before its power; and 
Christian Churches rose upon the ruined tem- 
ples along the course of the Nile. There 
it was that the false prophet of Arabia 
won his earliest and most lasting trium 
The Church of Athanasius was the first to 

der the Moslem yoke, and the most patient 
ofits hondage. It was Egypt whose Sultans 
beat back the surging hosts of Crusaders; 
Egypt that stooped to the servile rule of the 
Mamelukes; Egypt that, lying pulseless under 
the foot of the Ottoman, inspired Napoleon 
with dreams of an Oriental career, and received 
from him in return. 

Nor is the literary and commercial history 
less striking than the political. While the 
Bible conforms the grandeur of the monu- 
mental times with the buried glories of Mem- 
phis and Thebes, the career of the historical 
capital was run in the fece of day. Alexan- 
dria was the meeting-place of and 
Western civilisation; the emporium of 
African, and er trade; a ry ey 
literature, art, and commerce, which no 
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of Tyre when the Saracen conquest fell on 
<a a blight, and the discovery of the 
ocean route round the Cape of Good Hope re- 
duced her to an obscure village of the Turkish 
Empire. Yet a throb has passed along her 
wasted arteries. The invention of the steam 
— has reversed the triumph of the Cape, 
the canal of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, 
and the Caliphs is again to connect the two 
seas; and, as the high road to India, the 
Alexandria of the present day may regain a 
tithe of the importance she had long ago :— 


It is hardly possible to imagine a greater con- 
trast than is Smranted between the monuments and 
the history of Egypt... The monuments tell of a 
native monarchy flourishing among the great 
empires of the t; its Kings little less than 
demigods ; its priesthood endued with a sanctity 
revered in distant lands ; its chariots and horses 
pouring out to battle under the banners of a thou- 
sand gods; the nations of the earth bringing 
tribute; and art and luxury carried to an extent 
only possible to a numerous population, with abun- 
dant material resources and a high mental develop- 
ment. 


Of all this, and of the date and duration of 
this splendid period, the monuments are dumb. 
They witness what Ancient Egypt was, but 
they know nothing of her rise, progress, or 
decay. Still we know that Egypt was a 
great power before Israel was a nation. It 

eams out of a remote antiquity with asplen- 

that cannot be denied ; but the splendour 
is a pre-historic memory, separated from 
authentic chronology by a gulf, which not even 
the Bible can fill up. All we know is, that it 
existed before Moses, and passed away about 
the time the last Hebrew prophet was closing 
the canon of the Old Testament. The Pharaohs 
have become a tradition, the temples and 
altars are shrouded in mystery, the fleets and 
armies have disappeared, the people are re- 
duced to inexorable servitude. Egypt has 
been ruled by Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Caliphs abr Caliphs at home, Mamelukes, 
and Turks, but never once, for twenty cen- 
turies, by a native Government. She suffered 
seven complete conquests, and attempted a 
countless number of insurrections, but was 
never for a moment free, and nothing promises 
she will ever be free again. Historical Egypt, 
standing thus entirely apart from the monu- 
mental od, has its own beginning, middle, 
and end. Commencing with the obscure 
struggles, hid beneath the Persian despotism, 
it emerges into day with “ Alexander the 
Great,” and rises to political greatness under the 
Ptolemies. It shines with the glorious lustre 
of Christianity for three centuries, under the 
Roman sway, and declining from the purity of 
the faith, sets in a dark night of Mussulman 
on. Power, knowledge, commerce, and 
re all play their parts in this great drama. 
All have been enjoyed in Egypt to an extent 
which made her the centre of observation, at 
some of the most momentous points of the 
world’s history, and all have so completely 
away as to render their very memory 
wonderful. Yet, as our author says, “ The 
country is still the same, its limits unchangeably 
ed by nature; its mighty river still roll- 
ing from mysterious sources ; its population, 
down-trodden and ignorant, still bearing the 
lineaments, and speaking the language, which 
were seen and heard by Alexander, Cleopatra, 
and the Cesars, by Athanasius and Saladin.” 
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The History of Napoleon Buonaparie. By 
John Gibson Lockhart. With a Memoir of 
the Author. New Edition (Illustrated). 


Post 8vo, pp. xx.—655. 5s. (Tegg.) 


c is hg Baerga to estimate at its exact 
value the benefits which accrue directly and 
indirectly from literature to the well-being of 
a country. Knowledge, pluck, indomitable 
perseverance, above all honesty of purpose, 
these things constitute the wealth of a country, 
and are mainly fostered by the study of the 
acts of other men. Lives of great men—ably 
recerded by historians, seeking not their own 
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‘ arene for splendour. ‘Her glory exceeded that | glorification but that of the subject of their 


pen, have fired many a mind to effort, and 
ultimate success. As the duty of oratory is to 
persuade, so the peculiar province of history is 
to teach by example,—to hold up to the eyes 


of men, impartially, mirrors of human nature, 
in which the defects as well as the glories of 
the species are reflected. That image, which 
wecan now only see darkly by aid of those 
who fix it on their pages, would soon wax 
dim, and vanish away altogether, were it not 
for the intellectual power granted to other 
minds, by which men’s deeds and lives are 
weighed and moulded so as to show the one 
general purpose of a hero,—his success or his 
failure in its pursuit. Without the splendid 
declamation of Macaulay, or the neat fluency 
of Southey, of modern historians no man has 
written more graphically than Lockhart. His 
life of Napoleon Buonaparte, not without poli- 
tical bias, is yet a biography which would have 
great effect on the mind of any young aspirant 
to fame. Who cannot remember the hour in 
which he read Homer and other great authors ? 


unhesitatingly believing all that he read, | 


and, in the very eagerness of assimilation, 
paying the greatest homage to transcendent 
genius in the very ignorance with which 
the ability and power of the poet was sup- 
posed merely to grow from the subject and 
not from his art. It is in this way, after all, 
that we ought to judge works, and to value 
them, not for their cleverness, but for the good 
keeping of the language which conveys the 
thoughts with the thoughts themselves. All 
else is superfluous; either mere prettiness, 
which takes off the effect: or pomposity, 
which, while it astonishes, destroys the veri- 
similitude of the narrative, and makes it a 
myth and not a record of life. Lockhart’s 
history of Napoleon Buonaparte will be read 
first of all for information concerning the most 
wonderful man the world has beheld of modern 
times. It has been the fashion to depreciate 
the genius of the first Napoleon, to decry him 
as a man of the mediocre genius, merely pos- 
sessed of tact enough to seize opportunities ; 
these opportunities are regarded as having 
almost evolved the man—just as if this were 
not the case in all ages of the world. Give us 
rather a history which sets before us a living 
being as he lived, not one which reads back- 
wards, as some men interpret prophecies, by 
declaring that they must be true, because 
such and such events either actually did 
follow, or ought to have followed them, and 
that a great man must have acted in the way 
he did, because, by the light of after expe- 
rience, in the calm retirement of the closet, we 
can—afar from the noise and smoke of life— 
determine at our leisure on the wisest mode of 
procedure. Place Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon 
in the hands of any “intelligent youth,”—such 
is the stereotyped phrase—and he will soon 
have learnt much about the career of the first 
Emperor of the French ; place it in the hands 
of one of that rarer sort who imbibe the essence 
of what they read, and who can say how much 
= and zeal; how much solid good to the 
character ; how much experimental wisdom it 
may afford; how great a man may be trained 
to emulate his predecessors? Words may not 
be deeds, but written words are the provoca- 
tions to noblest deeds; and, in this way, the 
historian, the poet, the scientific writer, have 
actually done more for mankind, and often 
with more toil, than those who till the soil for 
their food. 


Lockhart’s Napoleon is a book which one 
reads for its own sake, hardly caring to know 
who wrote it, for the whole of one's attention is 
very soon absorbed by the subject of the book 
The present edition is well adapted for a hand- 
book, and, with a few typographical slips, 
may be considered as exceedingly well got up. 
The illustrations by Cruickshank are spirited, 
but many of them betray somewhat of the 
comic .bias of his pencil. The Cossacks 
pillaging the dead Frenchman during the 


retreat from Moscow seem heartily to enter 
into the fun of their work. The short memoir 
of Lockhart, prefixed to the book, is much what 
such a memoir should be in such a place— 
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enough to enlighten—not sufficient to distract 
the attention of the reader. 








Our Australian Colonies: their Discovery, 
History, Resources, and Prospects. By Samuel 
Mossman. With Map and Plans. (Religious 
Tract Society.)\—The rapidity with which Aus- 
tralia has risen into importance is without parallel 
in the history of the world. Eighty years ago 
the Great South Land was a terra incognita, 
whose outline was uncertain and whose interior 
was unexplored. Within the memory of persons 
now living, the first detachment of European 
settlers landed upon its shores. Yet the colonies 
then founded probably surpass, in wealth and 
population, England in the days of the Tudors, 
In the course of a single generation Australia has 
reached a position which few nations have at- 
tained by the slow growth of centuries. From the 
vastness of its resources, the energy of its settlers, 
and its commanding position, it is impossible to 
prescribe limits to its future. Every English 
village, almost every family, has helped to people 
its towns, cultivate its soil, cover its pastures 
with flocks and herds, or explore its mineral 
treasures. Some of our most important manu- 
factures depend for their prosperity upon the raw 
material which it supplies. Its yield of gold 
affects the money-markets of the world. The 
object of Mr. Mossman is to trace, “ not only the 
progress of these colonies, to describe their soil 
and climate,” but also to “give exact information 
upon the points likely to interest persons about to 
emigrate.” What grander monument can we 
wish for to perpetuate the indomitable will and 
energy of our nation than thesé colonies afford in 
their discovery, colonisation, and immense exports 
to all parts of the world, which are increasing 
every year; nor has the flow of emigration into 
Australia ceased, but every ship that ploughs the 
sea on her voyage to that continent carries back 
et more emigrants eager to settle on its vast 
ands, and encouraged by the success of those who 
have gone before, cut out for themselves a new 
home. It is needless for our author to tell us 
that he “writes from long and continued ex- 
perience with the country and the people,” for no 
one who has not visited those colonies and resided 
many years in them could have gathered together 
so much information as is now offered to the 
public under the title of our “ Australian Colonies.” 
An account is given of the discovery, which is 
attributed to the Dutch, though it was not until 
Captain Cook’s voyage in the “ Endeavour,” that - 
any idea of the vastness of the continent was 
known; of the many explorations of the interior 
we cannot help noticing with deep regret the 
melancholy fate of that conducted by Burke and 
Wills in 1862. Of the products of the land and 
its mineral wealth too much cannot be said, and, 
without becoming tedious, the work gives a very 
interesting account of them. It also includes a 
complete history of the Government and the 
increase of population, trade, and wealth of the 
colonies. Besides the development of the indi- 
genous and exotic resources of Australia as a field 
for raw production, our author draws attention to 
the possibility of its becoming “The Great 
Britain” of the Southern hemisphere; and he 
concludes by saying “ The great colonizing nation 
of the world is the land of free Bibles, and 
religious privileges, and Gospel truth in its purity, 
We cannot err in concluding that it was for the 
diffusion of these throughout the world, that 
we were placed in this position of pre-eminence 
amongst the nations of the earth.” 





Guide for Travellers in the Plain and on 
the Mountain. By Charles Boner. 8vo. (Hard- 
wicke.) — The only objection we have to Mr. 
Boner is that he is not very seasonable. Perhaps 
he wishes to be digested before next spring, 
and to appeal to the experience of past, and the 
reason of intending tourists whilst the imagination 
of both is at rest. There is a great deal of good 
sense in what he says, if there is nothing particularly 
new. He shows the influence which so few 
thoughtful books upon any subject are now exempt 
from of the Buckle philosophy. Thus : “Geogra- 
phical position, admixture of race, certain influences 
of neighbourhood or of calling, occasion [these 
differences]; and it is wise, if you can, to try and 
determine to which of the causes the characteristics 
observed are attributable. The want of stone in 
the neighbourhood of Marshwood Vale, in Dorset- 
shire, is a reason why the roads there are often 
impassable ; and hence ‘the population are liable 
to interruptions of their religious services,’ and 
the result in this case, seems to be a ‘state of 
benightedness which is scarcely credible.’”’ Other 
little anthropological remarks crop out here and 
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there. “The frequency of the ‘St.’ in Cornwall— 
St. Mawes, Se deers, St. Kevern, St. Ewe, 
St. Michaels, St. Paul, St. Clements, St. Leven— 
marks surely a preponderating influence in this 
county to which expression was thus given. For 
the boundary-line which divides Devonshire from 
Cornwall puts an end to this peculiarity, it ceases 
as abruptly as the growth of certain plants at a 
given altitude on the mountain. Sympathy in 
religious matters had, probably, as much to do 
with the staunch adherence of the Cornishmen to 
the Stuarts asthe Celtic blood which is said to be 
flowing in their veins.” And here is a passage, 
which we should rather have expected to see 
in Smiles’s “ Self-help,’ than in a guide-book, 
about the Emperor of the French :—“ In his 
wanderings the little details of civic and 
parochial affairs, as well as the fundamental 
rinciples of national policy, have been noticed by 
him, and when the fitting time came skilfully 
applied. * The system by which new kingdoms 
were annexed and re-organised was closely 
examined; but neither, as he walked about 
Pulteney Gardens during his sojourn at Bath, 
were the principles of landscape gardening—a 
taste so peculiarly English—unheeded by him. 
In both he has since tested his proficiency. He 
has studied the character of the people among 
whom he lived, in order later to profit by that 
knowledge, How correct his estimates were, how 
discriminating his judgment, the success of every 
measure based upon them has sufficiently proved. 
Turning to good account even his failures, he has 
made the non-result of one plan enable him to 

repare more surely for the happy issue of another. 

e has travelled to some purpose. When doing 
duty as a policeman in a foreign capital, the 
opportunity was doubtless not lost; and I am 
certain that his vigilant eye enabled him even then 
to store up many a useful fact that he has not yet 
forgotten.” 
Boner’s advice to those who are going “On the 
Mountain.” The section “Do not be Fool-hardy” 
might well be used to line the inside of every 
knapsack. But when shall we see an end of the 
annual sacrifices made to the Mountain? 
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THE INVENTION OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 
To the Editor of Tur Reaver. 


Sir,—Under the title ‘* Poetical Justice,” your 
last Number says:— 


“ There is no fear of his being denied an audience, 
or crushed by a critique. He is more likely to 
realize the boast of Nelson, who, finding himself 
unmentioned in the Gazette, declared a day 
would come when he should have one to himself.” 


I look for this result in a pending controversy 
respecting the Invention of the Electric Telegraph. 
The Times, in its leading articles, has been 
claiming public honours for Professor Wheatstone 
as Sole Inventor ; but the advertising column 
adjoining, of the same powerful Journal, contains 
an Award made in 1841, between William Fother- 
gill Cooke and Professor Charles Wheatstone, b 
Sir Isambard Brunel and Professor Daniell, whic 
denies to Professor Wheatstone either the Sole, or 
the leading authorship of the invention. 


In its final paragraph, while acknowledging Mr. 
Wheatstone’s scientific merits, the “award” says 
that Mr. Cooke is “entitled to stand alone” “ for 
having practically introduced and carried out the 
Electric Telegraph as a useful undertaking.” 


By a letter subjoined to the “ Award,” Mr. 
Cooke and Mr. Wheatstone acknowledge “the 
correctness of the facts stated in it.” 


Which are we to believe, the anonymous testi- 
monial of the leading articles, or the judgment 
signed by the eminent referees, and confirmed by 
the signatures of the parties ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


; FAIR PLAY. 
London, October 23rd, 1866. 








COPYRIGHT WITH AMERICA. 


M®- Anthony Trollope’s late paper on In- 

ternational Copyright, or rather upon 
the absence of any international law of copy- 
right between England and America, has 
attracted so much attention, that we are sure 
our readers will thank us for reprinting it in 
another part of our issue. The style is clear, 
and the arguments — yet Mr. Trollope 
oscillates strangely between attempts to prove 
that such a copyright as he proposes would be 


othing can be better than Mr. / 





| of old magazine articles 


for the interest, not only of the author, but 
also of the American publishers and readers, 
and appeals to the American Congress not to 
let that which is undeniably their interest—to 
pirate books, and get them as ch ply as 
ible —not to preponderate over their duty. 

or is he more accurate in his facts than con- 
sistent in his reasoning. He states what may 
be quite true in some instances, that reprints 
of English books are sold in New York at 
4s., or 5s., whilst they are being published in 
London at 2s., and 2s. 6d. But he does not 
seem aware that an energetic publisher can 
print cheap editions of copyright books in this 
country, and get them sold in large quantities 
in America, at very little more than the same 
price. Thus, the volumes of “The Select 
Library of Fiction,” published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall here at 2s. each, are now 
shipped and sold by them at New York at 
80c. paper, a price equal at the present rate of 
exchange to 53c. gold, or little more than 
2s. 1d. Amongst these, curiously enough, is 
Mr. Trollope’s own novel of ‘*‘ Dr. Thorne.” 
It appears from this fact, which we have on 
the very best authority, that publishers in this 
country are not so entirely precluded from 
entering into competition with the indigenous 
trade of America, as the exemption of the 
latter from any tribute to authors might lead 
us at first sight to suppose. Nor is this sur- 
prising when we consider that a compositor’s 
wages are £5 a week, or more, in New York, 
and somewhat under £2 in London. And 
hence it will follow that an American author, 
as Longfellow, for example, will suffer much 
more from the want of an international copy- 
right than an Englishman, for the simple 
reason that the mechanical production of his 


work can never be effected so cheaply at home | 


as with us. Zhe Publishers’ Circular for the 
17th inst. has -misapprehended a portion of 
Mr. Trollope’s argument, but we agree with 
the writer, that “international copyright must 
be advocated on higher grounds; and that the 
justification of a copyright convention between 
England and the United States must be sought 
in the principles which lie at the bottom of all 
copyright law.” 


We may be accused of starting a paradox ; 
but we are of opinion that whilst there should 
be no copyright in a patent, or an invention, 
on the other hand copyright in a book should 
be perpetual, as it originally was in England. 
The fluctuations in the term for which copy- 
right was confirmed to an author, as enumer- 
ated by Mr. Trollope, show that the action of 
the Legislature has been guided by no principle 
whatever. We have acquiesced in the last 
statute upon the subject, because there are not 
a sufficient number of persons interested in its 
alteration. 

Our objection to patent-right lies in the 
fact, that inventions are never perfected all at 
once; and that litigation is so frequently 
necessary to determine what is a substantial 
addition to a so-called “ original” invention ; 
and what is not ; and that, in many cases, the 
idea and its development, and practical carry- 
ing out are the work not of one, but of many 
minds; and therefore the result cannot be 
justly claimed by one alone. With respect 
to books—especially superior books—the same 
thing cannot besaid. The “ right of propertyj’ 
in “Scott's Novels,” or “Byron’s Poems,” 
should be as perpetual as the right to their 
estates. Nay, more so; for this reason—Land 
is improved without the slightest exertion on 
the owner’s part. He did not make it; and 
had it not belonged to him, it would have been 
equally there for somebody else. But no 
brain but Byron’s could have written Childe 
Harold, or Don Juan; and they can never be 
improved by any one. Why should they not 
be attached for ever to the heirs of the author ? 
as well as the estate of Blenheim to the house 
of Marlborough, or Strathfieldsaye to Welling- 
ton? For the ordinary novels and theology 
of the day, which forms, as we know to our 
cost, the staple of literature, a copyright of 
42 years is far more than equivalent to a per- 
petual copyright. As to books, which are made 
up to a great extent of their predecessors, or out 


encyclopedias, we 
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see no reason why they should be held entitled 
to copyright at all. e same law that we have 
— for patents would apply to them also. 
act, we would greatly restrict the claim to 
copyright, and extend the property when once 
established. Some exception to the Lab ee 
of originality might possibly be co in 
such a case as an English Biographical 
Dictionary, which the want of a copyright 
convention with America, according to the 
Publishers’ Circular, alone prevents being 
completed. But, however the question of a 
title to copyright might be settled, whether by © 
a Board at Stationers’ Hall, or a Government 
Officer, when a book is adjudged to be copy- 
right, we cannot understand why an author or 
his representative should ever lose their title 
in it except by their own act. The original 
idea was that of protecting readers against 
booksellers, and belongs, therefore, to the old 
theory of protection. It might indeed be 
enacted that if a book were out of print for a 
certain period, it should be lawful, after public 
advertisement, to hold the rights of the heirs 
forfeited. But so long as private property 
exists to be abused, as no doubt it often is, 
within the limits of the law, property in books 
should be held equally sacred. Turning now 
to international copyright, we find a wide 
difference between the legislation a 
between us and America, and any nation wi 
a foreign language. Copyright, in most cases, 
with the latter means sole right of translation. 
We are not up in the statute ; but we believe 
that the words “rights reserved,” whilst they 
forbid any but an authorised translation to be 
issued, admit no reciprocal compulsion of 
issuing such a translation within a reasonable 
period. So that, if this be so, we are as 
towards our neighbours standing upon the ex- 
tremest right—that of denying any advantage 
to others in our property should we so please. 
But in one large class of instances, international 
copyright is meant to guard, not against 
foreigners, but against our own countrymen 
who live abroad. It is these persons with 
whom Baron Tauchnitz has to reckon. The 
“comity of nations ’’ does in reality little more 
than allow our authors to enforce their own 
rights against their own countrymen; making 
them, in this case, amenable to their own 
tribunals, even when out of the local jurisdic- 
tion. 


If our view of copyright be correct, its 
advantages as applied to America, would be 
manifest. As things stand at present, perhaps 
Americans might urge that should every book 
which is not held copyright in England have 
the same rights in America, much litigation 
might arise with regard to works, which, though 
not truly original, might be legally so, and 
which, with very slight adaptation, would 
be reproduced as independent books with 
them. The same material being open to the 
learned of either nation, the priority of a 
few weeks might deprive an honest and in- 
dependent investigator of the fruits of his 
labour. In this country the practice of exten- 
sively advertising forthcoming works secures 
author and publisher for the most part from 
unexpected and unforeseen competition ; and 
now the publishing trade is confined almost 
entirely to the Metropolis and to Edinburgh, 
the design of any literary undertaking cannot 
well be pirated without incurring a censure no 
respectable member of the guild could afford 
to brave. But we must not expect American 
students to have our advertising columns always 
before them, and if a registration in London 
were, as copyright is interpreted at present, 
to be equivalent to a registration at W ashing- 
ton, we can foresee many well-grounded objec- 
tions. To draw up a treaty therefore between 
England and America is not so easy a matter 
as itmay seem. But if our view of copyright 
in books is the correct one, which is, in 4 
that copyright should only be granted to com- 
positions which can be fairly called original, and 
that when once granted it should endure, if 
used, as a private property for ever, much 
of the difficulty would vanish. A dweller in 
Texas, or in Utah, might object to the powers 
that be in Washington, calling him to account 
for publishing a compilation because some 








Cambridge or Edinburgh had just 
rian thing a few weeks before; but 
not object to Tennyson remaining 

is own creations perhaps for cen- 
turies; or Mr. Anthony Trollope retaining, 
even across the Atlantic, the sole power of 
laughing at the clergy of the Established 
Church of England for a generation. 

Before we can establish a Copyright Con- 

vention with America, we must establish 
right itself on a more logical basis than 
has been done. The intercourse with 
other communities may possibly exact from 
and that recognition which the interests 
of a few would, of themselves, have never 
been able to obtain. 
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ANDORRA. 


[This was a paper first offered by the writer, 
Dr. Charnock, to the Department of Anthropology 
at the British Association; then it was referred 
to Section E, but was eventually read in neither. 
It is much too valuable to be suppressed. ] 


The Val d’Andorra lies on the southern side of 
the central Pyrenees, between two of the highest 
mountains, the Maladetta and the Moncal. It is 
bounded on the N., by the department of Ariége ; 
on the §., by the district of Barrida, the territory 
of Urgel, and part of the Viscounty of Castelbo ; 
on the E., by the valley of Carol, and part of the 
Cerdana ; on the W., by the Viscounty of Cas- 
telbo, the valleys of San Juan and Terrera, the 
Conca de Buch, and the communes of Os and Tor. 
The principal mountain passes into France are those 
of Valira, Soldeu, Fontargente, Siguer, Auzat, Ar- 
bella, and Rat ; those communicating with- Spain 
are Port Negre, Perefita, and Portella. Some of 
these are only passable during part of the year. 
The greatest length of the territory is about 49 
miles, the greatest breadth about 24 miles, The 
country is mountainous, but includes some ex- 
cellent pasturage. The highest summits visible 
are Las Mineras, Casamanya, Saturria, Montclar, 
San Julian, and Juglar. The principal rivers are 
the Valira, the Ordino, and the Os, none of which 
are navigable. At the greatest elevation the snow 
remains upwards of six months. In summer the 
rains are very frequent. ‘The purity of both air 
and water renders the climate very healthy, and 
the inhabitants are remarkable for their longevity, 
many living to the age of 100. Devonian beds lie 
unconformably on upper Silurian, which latter 
forms a valley of depression, having the town of 
Andorra in its synclinal axis. ‘There are many 
mines producing iron of the best quality ; one of 
lead, several of alum, quartz, slate, some quarries 
of jaspers, and several kinds of marble. Besides 
the trees common to Europe, the Flora includes 
the cacao or chocolate. There are, likewise, many 
medicinal roots and plants. Wheat, barley, rye, 
and hemp are cultivated ; and grapes, figs, dates, 
and olives are also seen. In the low parts of the 
south tobacco is much grown. Indian corn is only 
occasionally to be met with, The Eauna include 
the bear, wild boar, wolf, boquetin (Capra Pyren- 
aica?), chamois, mule, fox, blackcock, or gallina 
de monte, squirrel, hare, partridge, pheasant, and 
several species of eagles; there are also a great 
many blackbirds and nightingales. ‘he popula- 
tion of the whole Republic has been estimated as 
low as 5,000, and even higher than 15,000, but it 
penny does not exceed 10,000; that of the capital 

as been reckoned as high as 2,800, but this probably 
refers to the whole — and is, even then, greatly 
over-estimated. ‘The name Andorra has been de- 
rived from the Arabic, but it is, without doubt, 
considerably older than the time of the Moors. 
It is probably from the Gaelic an-dobhar, an- 
dour, which will variously translate, “ the water,” 
“the territory,’ “the border of a country.” 
In the Roman period the Val d’Andorra formed 
part of the country of the Ceretani, who gave 
their name to the Cerdana ; and, at the time of the 
Goths, of the district called Marca de Espana, 
It was the last tract of country of which the Moors 
obtained possession in Catalonia, and the first 
which they abandoned. There are traditions of 
the Republic even prior to the time of Charle- 
magne. Catalonia, being invaded by the Moors, 
the Andorrans, in 778, asked aid of the Emperor, 
who thereupon crossed the Pyrenees, and having 
united his forces with those of Catalonia, which 
consisted principally of the mountaineers of An- 
dorra, after a brilliant campaign, drove the Moors 
to the left bank of the Ebro. Having established 
a military organization for the defence of the 
territory, Charlemagne recognized certain rights in 
favour of the Andorrans; but, at the same time, 
gave to the See of Urgel the tithes of the six 
parishes into which the Valley of Andorra was 
divided. The Moors having again invaded the 
territory, the Emperor dispatched his son, Louis le 
Debonnaire, who drove out the Moors, and ceded 
the sovereignty of the valley to Sisebertus, first 
Bishop of Urgel. The charter bears the date of 
803, and the signature of Ludovieus Pius, the 
name by which Louis has always been known to 
the ~ wey Charles the Bold having illegally 
granted to the Counts of Urgel the sovereignty 
over the lands of the Republic, another dispute 
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arose between the Bishop and the Counts, and the 
independence of the valiey was again disturbed. 
Upon this the Bishop asked assistance of Raymond 
of Foix, and an alliance was entered into by which 
the independence of the valley was vested jointly 
in the House of Foix and the See of Urgel, and 
Raymond forthwith expelled the Counts of Urgel 
from Andorra, This took place in the twelfth 
century. The Bishop failing to surrender the 
moiety of the Republican lands, Bernard of Foix, 
in 1241, laid siege to the city of Urgel, and the 
Bishop was not only compelled to yield to the 
demands of the Count, but also, within a certain 
time, to procure the Papal ratification of the 
investiture of the House of Foix in the joint 
sovereignty of the Republic. The convention 
having been again violated by the See of Urgel, it 
was finally settled, in 1278, that the right of 
Suzerainté should be possessed jointly by the 
Bishop of Urgel and the Counts of Foix. This 
treaty is the act of independence of the Republic, 
and is known to the people of Andorra by the 
name of “ Parialges.” It stipulated that the Re- 
public should pay anrually a tribute of 960 francs 
to the Counts of Foix, and half that amount to the 
See of Urgel, and that each should have the privi- 
lege of nominating one of the two officers called 
Viguiers. The House of Foix becoming united, 
first with that of Béara, and then to that of Mon- 
cada and Castellvel Rosanes, was finally absorbed 
in the House of Bourboa, and the joint protector- 
ate became, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
merged in the Government of France and the See 
of Urgel. On the 25th March following, a treaty 
was concluded by which the Republic should pay the 
annual tribute to the Receiver-General of the de- 
partment of Ariége, in return for which it was to 
receive some commercial privileges as to the free 
export of certain goods. It was further stipu- 
lated that one of the Viguiers of the Republic 
should be chosen from the department of Ariage, 
and that three deputies of the valley should yearly 
take an oath to the Prefect of the same depart- 
ment. Napoleon is said to have affi his name 
to the original charter of Charle The 
privileges of the Andorrans have been several 
times acknowledged by France and Spain. Even 
the war with Spain did not injure the neutrality of 
the Republic. In 1794, a French column having 
penetrated into the centre of Andorra, for the 
purpose of laying siege to the city of Urgel, the 
Andorrans sent a deputation to assert the neu- 
trality and independence of the Valley, and 
General Charlet gave immediate orders to with- 
draw. The Andorrans have never taken part in 
the wars of their neighbours. The rich pasturages 
between Hospitalet, in France; and Soldeu, in An- 
dorra, in former times attracted the cupidity of the 
people of Hospitalet, who have several times 
endeavoured to take forcible possession of them: 
the Andorrans having appealed to the law, judg- 
ment was given in their favour in 1835 by the 
Court Royal of Toulouse. There is no form of 
sovereignty in Europe exactly similar to that of 
Andorra. The Republic is governed by a Syndic, 
a council of twenty-four, together with two vigui- 
ers or magistrates, and two judges. The French 
Government and the See of Urgel possess a co- 
ordinate right of confirmation over the appoint- 
ment of the Syndic. The twenty-four members of 
council consist of the twelve consuls who represent 
the six parishes or communes, and the twelve con- 
suls who held office during the preceding year. 
These latter are called councillors, One of the 
viguiers is appointed by the French Government, 
the other by the Bishop of Urgel. The former is 
chosen for life, and is generally a magistrate of 
the department of Ariége ; the latter holds office 
for three years only, and is chosen from among the 
subjects of the Republic. He is not required to be 
an educated man. The viguiers alone exercise the 
criminal authority. Civil justice is rendered by 
two other judges, one of whom is appointed by 
each viguier from a list of six members, drawn up 
and presented by the Syndic. In both criminal 
and civil cases the judges are guided by equity, 
common sense, and custom only, and yet no com- 
plaints are heard of. Parties to suits, both crimi- 
nal and civil, have the right of appearing by 
counsel, who is styled rahonador, or speaker. The 
décision of the criminal courts is communicated to 
the council, who reassemble to receive it. The 
sentence of the court, once proclaimed by the 
council, is irrevocable, and is put in execution 
within twenty-four hours. The criminal court is 
rarely convoked. There are few crimes committed 
in the Republic. One man was executed for, mur- 
der ore six hacer = ; The expenses of ae 
are paid partly by the delinquents, partly 

coliell. The armed forces consist of ix doula 
panies, one for each parish, and scarcely amounts 
to 600, but in case of need all the inhabitants are 


soldiers. There is no enlistment ; one individual | 
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between the age of 16 and 60 is chosen from each 
family. There is no national flag, and no drums are 
used. The service is unpaid. Public instruction 
is in the worst state. The priest of each parish is 
obliged to provide a school in his own house, but 
no one is compelled to send his children. Those 
who desire a better education for their children, 
send them either to France or Catalonia. The 
only form of religion is the Roman Catholic. 
Political refagees from Spain and France are 
always hospitably received. Foreigners resident 
in the Republic pay yearly five Catalan sous, and 
enjoy all the privileges of the natives, except that 
of holding any public office. If a foreigner 
marries an heiress, he is accounted a citizen, but 
he must first obtain an authorization from the 
Council-General. The Andorrans are somewhat 
above the ordinary size of Spaniards. In stature 
they are thin and wiry. In character they are active 
proud, industrious, independent, religious, faithful 
to their ancient customs, and very jealous of their 
liberties. They are inquisitive, great talkers, but 
suddenly dumb and ignorant when they imagine 
their interest at stake. Those engaged in public 
affairs are generally hospitable, but most of the 
people are rather suspicious of strangers. They 
speak the Catalan dialect, which is a compound of 
Castilian and the ancient languages of the South of 
France. They also use many modern French 
words, which they pronounce after their own 
fashion. The = are poor, and glory in their 
poverty, as they thereby preserve their indepen- 
dence. Should they grow rich, they would be 
sure to be absorbed either by France or Spain. A 
large portion of the wealth of the Republic consists 
in its flocks of sheep. Each landowner is possessed 


| of a considerable flock. The price of a sheep 


ranges from 12 to 20 francs. The fleeces suffice to 
clothe the whole of the male population. The ex- 
ports into Spain consist of iron, in large quantities, 
sheep, mules, and other cattle ; cloths, blankets, 
cheese, butter, and excellent hams. Those into 
France include untanned skins, sheep, mules, 
calves, and wool. The number of sheep and males 
sent annually into Spain and France, amounts to 
1,000. Considering the size of the Republic, the 
imports from Spain are considerable : they include 
some of the necessaries of life, as corn and salt. 
The only imports from France are fish and com- 
pound liquors. There is a good deal of contraband 
between the Republic and Spain and France. It 
consists principally in wines, vinegar, salt, and a 
small quantity of silk. The contrabandistas be- 
tween the valley and Spain are generally Spaniards. 
There are no land conveyances, and the transport 
of goods and merchandize is carried on with horses 
and mules. There are no restrictions on commerce, 
and no stamps; and no passports are required. 
The Republic contains six parishes or communes, 
viz:—Andorra la Vieja, San Julia de Loria, 
Canillo, Ordino, En Camp, and La Massana. 
There are also 34 villages and hamlets, the chief 
of which are Escaldas, Santa Caloma, and Solden. 
There are but few ancient remains in the Republic. 
The capital, Andorra la Vieja, or “ The Old,” is 
so called to distinguish it from Andorra in Spain, 
Province Teruel. There is a good weekly market, 
and considerable business is transacted in im- 
rted corn. It is a miserable place, with houses 
uilt of the débris of schist and granite, and gene- 
rally without stucco. During the civil wars it 
suffered greatly from hostile attacks, and the sus- 
pension of commerce. The palace called Casa del 
Valle, is an ancient building, constructed of rough 
pieces of granite. The facade is heavy and mas- 
sive, and has only three windows, of unequal 
dimensions, with some louvers ; in its left angle 
is a turret pierced with loop-holes, and surmounted 
with a cross. Above the portal, which resembles 
a porte cochére, is the inscription Domus consilii, 
sedes justitie, under which is an escutcheon of 
white marble, with the arms of the Republic. 
The interior of the palace is in a state of complete 
ruin. On the ground floor is the national prison 
and the stables, where the members of the council 
have the privilege of putting up their horses during 
the sessions. The kitchen is on a grand scale, 
with immense hearths and cauldrons. A staircase, 
which savours of antiquity, leads to the chamber 
on the first floor, where the council meets. It is a 
vast hall, of an imposing t. At one end isa 
chair for the Syndic, who sits as president of the 
assembly ; along either wall are benches of oak 
for the 24 councillors ; and between the corridors 
is a picture of Jesus Christ. In another part of 
the hall are preserved the archives of the Govern- 
ment, which include the grant of Charlemagne 
and his son. They are kept in an armoury or 
cupboard in the wall, closed by two wooden 
shutters, where they have remained intact since 
the expulsion of the Moors. The cabinet has six 
different locks and keys, which are kept by the 
executive officers of the six communes whose 
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documents have been separately deposited. This 
cabinet has no outer door, and can only be opened 
in the presence of the six heads of the depart- 
ments, who are bound to be present at the delibera- 
tions of the council. There are five sessions of 
the council annually, but when necessary, extra- 
ordinary sessions are also held. When the general 
council is unable to  oabapeela’ syndic 

or, in his absence, the sub-s t it, 

act in its name ; sometimes, also, a Janta General 
is convoked, at which assist a consul, of a consul 
and a councillor, for each parish. In the Juntas, 
matters of minor interest are discussed, and the 
eonsuls and councillors who take part in them are 
entrusted with the powers of their colleagues. To 
the general council pertains overytaise — 
to police, and all disputes in commercia 

The chapel is dedicated to San Hermengeh 
Bishop of Urgel and Prince of Andorra, and will 
repay a visit. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Read at the Social Science Congress, Man- 
chester, 1866, by Mr. Anthony Trollope. 


All those who are here present, no doubt know 
full well, that a law of copyright exists in this 
country by which an author's pro in his own 
work is ensured to him and his heirs for a term of 
years. This law of copyright protects equally the 
author, the painter, and the composer of music; but 
in speaking to you now of copyright and of inter- 
national copyright, I shall confine myself to 
remarks on the copyright of books—partly because 
I am myself a writer of books, and not a — 
of pictures or a composer of music, and partly also, 


because the arguments which will hold as to 
one class of production, will hold good equally as 
to the other clases This law of home or domestic 


copyright, originated, singularly enough, not in a 
haces “1 extend protection to jhe but with a 
view of limiting that protection,which was presumed 
to belong to them as a matter of course. It appears 
that in 1709 an Act was passed limiting copyright 
in England to 14 years. I mention this, ass ng 
that till the law interfered, the ordinary sense 

feeling of men presumed that an author’s property 
in his work was the same as that in his or 
in his land. Then there came up the idea that, for 
the sake of literature in general, with the view of 


protecting readers, not against the authors, but 
against the booksellers, this right of should 
be curtailed as to duration of time, it was cut 


down, as I have said, to 14 years. In 1814, the 
period was extended to 28 years; in 1842, to 42 
years, and to the term of the author’s life, should 
the author outlive the 42 years. This is the law 
which now defends copyright in England, and it 
may be acknowledged that justice to the author 
can demand no more. There have been men, 
whose opinion on such a matter deserves great 
respect, who have held that -all copyright was 
pernicious. Lord Camden said, in giving judgment 
from the bench against a claim for copyright, that 
“Glory is the reward of science, and that those 
who deserve it scorn all meaner views,” 

thereby that an author should care nothing for 
hire, only for his fame. But Lord Camden, who 
himself achieved much glory, would hardly have 
been satisfied, had no other payment been made 
to him from his country’s exchequer. There are 
ro living — coe, ro mee, Boe think that 
all copyright shou abrogated w, arguing 
that the welfare of the pr in p literature 
is of more concern than the material 
the author. I myself think that such an 


hire ; and — the world at large—the world of 
authors as well at the world of ploughmen— 
without that hire the labourer cannot live. This 
question, however, is a that which you are 
now requested to consider. [t is not wor corte 
but for international copyright that I to 


plead before you. The justice of 
though it has had its distinguished opponents, hi 
been allowed almost general consent, 

it has, as the requirements of our own 
country, been settled by law. [I have alluded 
to it simply that I may call upon you to note that 


the questions of domestic pa bie og and of inter- 
national copyright stand isely on the same 
basis. If the one be desirable, the other must be 
equally desirable. If the one be just, the other 
must be equally just. If there be anyone heré 
who will dispute the propriety of copyright al- 
together, with him an argument may be ; but 
I make bold to say that no man admitting the 
propriety of home copyright, can forward 
reasons that shall be even plausible inter. 
national copyright. The only that I 
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have ever heard as between two countries is this,— 
between countries, let us say, which we will call 


in a condition to get more by peer _— you, 
ering 


the pilferers themselves of another nation,—were 
it not that I shall go on to tell you just now that, 
in the case which most closely concerns us, they 
who have hitherto opposed an international law of 
ht are not the individuals who seem to be, 

and who indeed are, the persons most concerned, 
Our new to international copyright, are not 
the publishers or the booksellers of another nation, 
but the rs. And here we are struck forcibly 
by that singular blindness to honesty which will so 
often fall upon a joint company of men, of which 
each member shall be as clear as the sunlight in 
his own sense of individual integrity. We need 
not go away from our own cities, or confine our- 
selves to the question of international copyright, 
to learn that it is so. Men who are honest enough 
for themselves can dare to be very much the reverse 
of honest in the interest of others. Most of you, 
however, are no doubt aware that the principle of 
copyright as regards the work of the English 
ouibens has been extended far beyond our own shores. 
International copyright does exist,—very much to 
the profit of many English authors, In 1838, an 
Act was passed for securing to Englishmen inter- 
national copyright wherever conventions could be 
made ; and, in conformity with ‘this Act, conven- 
tions have been made with the two countries in 
Europe with which, as regards literature, we are 
most closely concerned. Such a convention has 
peen made with France ; and such a convention,— 
or rather conventions,—have been made with that 
country which I may perhaps at the present moment 
be allowed to call North Germany. We have such 
a convention separately with Saxony,—which I 
will not name as a part of Prussia,—and that con- 
vention with Saxony has been especially valuable to 
English authors, for it has enabled them to deal on 
fair and reciprocal terms with that most energetic of 
a n Tauchnitz. Under his auspices 
uring the last 25 years some 700 volumes of 
— literature have been republished in Leipsic, 
by far the majority of which were so republished 
during the lifetime of the authors. But there is no 
such international copyright with that great nursing 
mother of English readers, the United States of 
America. When we speak of international copy- 
right, and of the want of international copyright, 
we mean international copyright not with Austria, 
or with Spain, or with Russia, though we shall be 
to welcome as additional blessings 

justice for literature between those countries and 
our own,—but with America! As re litera- 
ture America and England are one. e read the 
same eege | we think the same thoughts, 
Our minds run in the same currents. Our literary 
tastes are formed on the same models. 
poe works of the present day might have been 
tten either by English or by American authors. 
Who would have known that the “Skeleton in 
Armour” came from an American poet, or the 
romance of the Monte Beni from an American 
novelist, by the simple act of reading ? Prescott 
and Motley might have been English as far as 
style, and mode of thought, and historic manner 
are concerned; and very proud England would 
have been to acknowledge them. There are, pro- 
bably, above 12,000,000 readers of English in the 
United States,—not I mean of readers who can 
their letters and make out words with painful 

but of men and women, of lads and 
can sit down to their book as you and 
with true enjoyment of its luxury, and yet 
is no international copyright between us and 
United States. It is exactly as though there 
none between Middlesex and Yorkshire. In 
deavours to get at the root of this matter, 
understand whether an international copy- 
d in truth be beneficial to the literary 
the two countries, we should, I think, 
the literary position of each of them. 
States is of the two the richer in 
England, including, of course, 
Ireland, is as yet the richer in writers. 
a difference exists is indisputable, and it 
result of the condition of the 
United States, beginning as it were 
experience of others 
it, and weighed down, when so 
no existing burden of rooted 
been able to teach her child- 
ren—I may almost say to teach all her children— 
te. By reading, I mean, as I said 

the of finding positive enjoyment 

we must own that 


fall very far short of this as regards our 
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millions. But among us that leisure which comes 
from long prosperity and establisiied wealth has 
been favourable to literary production, as it has 
been favourable to all intellectual employment. 
The United States counts her authors in quickly- 
increasing numbers, but they have not, as yet, 
increased with her as they have with us; and 
therefore it is that the Americans consume while 
the English produce. And, added to this, there 
is,I think,on the part of the Americans, a prejudice 
in favour of the literature of England over their 
own. Their most popular authors are “more 
popular with us than they are in their own coun- 
try, whereas the works of Dickens and Tennyson 
are sold in numbers of which we here know 
nothing. If this be so—and I think that the 
assertion will be contradicted by no Englishman 
or American who has watched the market for 
literature in the two countries—it would appear at 
first sight that we Englishmen, in asking for an 
international copyright are demanding from 
them, much more than we are prepared or are able 
to give in return. But what if it be so? Ina 
t international question shall interest override 
honesty? Shall a great nation consent to possess 
itself of that which is not its own because it has 
the power to do so?” Would the Americans take, 
and dare to say that they took, our cloths and our 
cutlery without paying usin corn or in cotton, if 
simply they had the power to do so? It seems to 
me that any such policy must be most ruinous to 
the nation which adopts it. But here in this case, 
I maintain, that the assumption is altogether 
wrong which presumes that America gains in 
literature by the absence of international copy- 
right. America loses fully as much as England 
can lose. Indeed, whenever protection is named 
as the principle under which rights shall be 
defended—protection By Acts of Parliament, or of 
Congress, or of Government—we may be quite 
sure that each party concerned will be the loser. 
It may be thought that certain booksellers in the 
United States may gain by the protection to them 
of property which is not their own—though they, 
the booksellers, do not themselves so believe—but 
no one can think that the readers of the country, 
that is, literature itself in the States, can gain by 
it. And nowI will ask you to let me explain 
what is the present system of republication of 
modern books in the two countries; for, of course, 
as there is no international copyright, the system 
is the same in each, equally dishonest in the one as 
in the other. I will speak of the republication in 
America of English books, not as showing any 
wrong stronger than might be shown on the other 
side, but because it is the view of the question to 
which my own attention has naturally been drawn. 
Mr. Smith shall be a popular English author—or 
rather an author gradually becoming so popular 
that a reprint of some one of his books in the 
United States is considered desirable. The re- 
print is made by some firm there, probably without 
any question asked—or, if asked, it is asked of 
Mr. Smith’s English publisher, and not of Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Smith, when he hears of it, is nota 
whit displeased, Lord Camden’s theory holds good 
for the nonce, and Mr. Smith is satisfied with his 
American glory. But things progress, and Mr. 
Smith begins to find that he has an American 
ublic at his disposal. He is read in the United 
tates, and tidings come to him of editions very 
wonderful in number which are printed and sold, 
and for which he receives no further payment than 
that which comes to him from his American glory. 
Then he arouses himself and becomes dissatisfied. 
“What! copies by the thousand, by five thou- 
sands, by ten thousands, and no return to me, 
Smith, for all that I have done for this ungrateful 
people.” Upon this he enquires and learns that 
the American publisher who has reprinted him to 
this extent beyond all his aspirations, is very 
willing to deal with him, though there is no law 
of international copyright. Perhaps he goes to 
New York and sees the American publisher. The 
result is this—the American publisher will deal 
with him. The generous publisher, although he 
undoubtedly has Mr. Smith in his grasp, scorns 
to republish Mr. Smith’s works without paying 
for them. He will pay for what are called early 
sheets,—or more intelligibly, for the receipt of 
early sheets which will enable him, the American 
publisher, to bring out the work on the same day 
as that on which it appears in England. Mr. 
Smith is delighted and thinks of his price. But 
the American publisher has also thought of his 
rice, and knows more about it than Mr. Smith 
ows. He will pay a price for Mr. Smith’s great 


and favorite work on receipt of the early sheets; 
which will, perhaps, nearly defray the cost of 
Mr. Smith’s journey to America. Mr. Smith 
demurs, thinking that if eg: is to be a mee 
bargaining each party to the bargain sho ve 
a veto, But here the American publisher closes | 
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upon the English author, and demolishes him at 
once: “No, Mr. Smith; I have taken you up at 
a great outlay of ¢apital, and must go on with 
you. Iwill deal with you willingly at so many 
dollars, or on such and such terms; but if that do not 
suit you, I fear that I must go on without the pay- 
ment to youof any dollars at all, and on no terms as 
between you and me. I can afford nothing else. How 
can I pay you a high price for your work, when 
my neighbour in the next street can reprint it from 
the first copy he gets?”. And in truth this 
argument is not to be answered. That absence of 
international copyright which militates against the 
English author,—which militates equally against 
the American author,—acts with far greater 
strength against the American or the English 
publisher. The publisher can, in fact, buy nothing 
beyond that almost surreptitious value of early 
possession, The moment that Messrs. A. and B., 
in Broadway, have brought forth an English work, 
Messrs. C, and D., in One hundred and nine-street, 
can reprint it from the reprint of their Broadway 
neighbour. Ihave fought—I should rather say 
I have attempted to fight, this battle with American 
publishers, and have retired from the contest wound- 
ed and sore discomfited. It may be that I have had 
my own peculiar little quarrels. But I am firmly 
convinced, firstly, by the arguments and operations 
of certain American publishers in whom I have great 
faith, and secondly by conclusions drawn from 
my Own experience that the publishers of the 
United States would, as a body, be willing that a 
law of international copyright should be passed, 
so as to prevail between the two countries. To 
them the certainty in their property would be 
more valuable than the catching, dodging, dis- 
reputable mode of business which they are now driven 
to adopt. That for the authors of both countries 
an international copyright would be desirable, 
no one, I think, can doubt. I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to mention that Longfellow, when he 
showed me, with his honest cheery pride, copies of 
the exceedingly numerous English editions of his 
works which have appeared, simply shrugged his 
shoulders when I ask him as to the pecuniary 
results from England. I discussed the question of 
international copyright with him, and it was his 
opinion that no American who knew aught of 
literature compared with the two countries would 
doubt as to the expediency of an international 
copyright. I presume it may be taken for granted 
that the. authors in both countries would desire 
such a defence of their rights. But it will, 
perhaps, be argued that great public interest 
should be held to be paramount, and regarded as 
overruling altogether the rights of authors over the 
commercial enterprises of publishers, For myself 
I may say that I cannot see how any interest, 
however great, should override justice. If justice 
demand that the author should have his copyright, 
either home or international, no public interest 
should be allowed to rob him of it. But I 
altogether deny that public interest in the 
United States demands any such robbery. The 
true interest of international literature _be- 
tween England and America is altogether an- 
tagonistic to the present system. The American 
publisher who, we will not say pirates, but assumes 
at his own the right of republishing an English 
work, has no legalised property in his venture, and 
cannot retail to his customers his work at that price 
which an assured property in the work would en- 
able him to reach, and, consequently, reprints of 
English books in America are not cheap. They 
are brought out in New York at a dollar, or a dol- 
lar and a quarter—at 4s. or 5s., we will say— when 
these were being published in London at 2s. to . 
2s. 6d. It stands to reason that a certified property 
in a copyright must enable the publishing proprie- 
tor of that copyright to do more in the way of cheap 
selling than can be done by the unsteady hold of 
their precarious ventures which the American book- 
sellers now possess. I have never met an Ameri- 
can publisher who has not professed himself to be 
in favour of international copyright; but I 
have met American Legislators of both Houses 
who have shaken their heads when I have ventured 
to suggest that the mutual interests of the two 
countries demand such reciprocal justice. It was 
their duty, they thought, to protect the American 
reader. If there be one great political lesson to be 
preached, the wide world over, it is that lesson 
which would teach us to abandon the task of pre- 
tecting any one, when protection means injustice. 
But how are we, who are desirous of obtaining an 
international copyright with the United States,— 
how are we to proceed to the attainment of our 
object ? All Englishmen,—with few exceptions 
only as may prove the rule,—desire it. The Eng- 
lish Legislature is willing to take the necessary 
steps to-morrow, or, let us say, next February. 
American authors wish for it, as do also American 
publishers and booksellers. But still there is the 
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American Congress to be overcome. In England 
we are now pretty weil aware that public opinion 
will at last move a mountain;—will at last move 
any mountain! Our House of Peers, which is the 

atest mountain I know, is always moveable at 
will. I believe that the same means will effect the 
same result in the United States. Agitate ; 
agitate ; agitating international copyright with the 
United States will, in all probability, never benefit 
you and me; but I think that we may do some- 
thing towards assuring the benefit which must 
accrue from it to those who will come after us. 
By incessant urging we shall carry our point,—not 
in opposition to our brethren in America, but 
in full accord with them. In the hope that such 
urgency may be of avail, I have addressed these 
few words to the Congress now presiding for 
the furtherance of social science. 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 





Mr. Nimmo announces, amongst his list of 
forthcoming Christmas books, “ Roses and Holly,” 
a Gift-book for all the year, illustrated;—New 
editions of “ Pen and Pencil Pictures from the 
Poets,” with thirty-five illustrations;—and “ Gems 
of Literature,” with upwards of 100 illustrations. 
Also new “ Half-crown Reward books,” consisting 
of “Memorable Wars of Scotland,” by Patrick 
Fraser Tytler;—* Seeing the World,” by Charles 
Nordhoff ;—* The Martyr Missionary. Five years 
in China,” by the Rey. C. P. Bush;—“My New 
Home,” a Woman’s Diary, by the author of “ Win 
and Wear ’”’;—* Home Heroines,” Tales for Girls, 
by T. 8. Arthur;—* Lessons from Women’s Lives,” 
by Sarah J. Hale. Also “ New Sunday School 
Reward Books,” viz :— Bible Blessings,” by 
Rev. Richard Newton;—“ One Hour a Week,” by 
the Author of “Jesus on Earth’”;—“ The Best 
Things,” by Rev. R. Newton;--“ Grace Harvey 
and Her Cousins,’ by the Author of “ Douglas 
Farm ”’;— “ Lessons from Rose Hill and Little 
Nannette”;—“ Great and Good Women, Bio- 
graphies for Girls,’ by Lydia H. Sigourney. 
Besides these, in large 4to, with illustrations by 
Doyle and Groves, “ Popular Nursery Tales ’— 
containing “ The Children in the Wood,” “ Little 
Red Riding Hood,” “Jack and the Bean-Stalk,”’ 
“ Jack the Giant Killer,” ‘The White Cat,” 
“ Cinderella ’”’;—“ The National Melodist,’’ with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Piano- 
forte, edited by J. C. Kieserx;—“ The Scottish 
Melodist,” by the Same;—* Pictures of the Pe- 
riods,” a Sketch-Book of Old English Life, by 
W. F. Collier, LL.D.;—and a Second Edition of 
“ Karl of the Locket,” which was reviewed in THE 
READER of August 18th, and has been so favour- 
ably noticed by all the Periodicals. Mr. Nimmo 
also announces an entirely New Edition of 
“ Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary,” an Abridgment 
of the large one by John Jolinstone. This will be 
revised and enlarged by Dr. Longmuir. 


Messrs. JAMES ParKER & Co. have in pre- 
paration for the ensuing season:—l. “A Bio- 
graphy of the late Rev. John Keble,” by the Rt. 
Hon, Sir John Taylor Coleridge ;—2. “A Series 
of thirty-two Photographs,” by W. Savage, of 
Winchester, illustrative of the Life of the late 
Mr. Keble ;—3. “ A Second Series of Short Ser- 
mons for Family Reading,” by the Rev. J. W. 
Burgon, in Monthly parts at 6d., to be ready 
November Ist ;—4. “ A Continuation of the Series 
of Catechetical Lessons,” by Dr. Francis Hessey ; — 
5. A New Edition of Mr. J. H. Parker’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Gothic Architecture ”;— 
6. A New and Revised Edition of the late Mr. 
Winston’s “ Hints on Glass Painting” ;—7. Mr. 
Charles Elton, on “ The Ancient Tenures of 
Kent” ;—8. “ The Archzologist’s Hand-Book,” 
containing a Summary of the Materials which are 
available for the investigation of the Monuments 
of this Country from the earliest times, by Henry 
Godwin, F.S.A.;—9. “ Diocesan Addresses at 
Oxford” ;—10. “ A Volume of Sermons,” by the 
late Rev. C. C. Aldridge, of Putney;—11. A New 
Edition of “ Self’s Greck Grammar.” 
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GREAT results are expected by astronomers from 
the recent invention of M. Foucault. A large 
objective at the Observatory of Paris, which was in 
process of construction, afforded the other day an 
excellent opportunity for experiment. The ex- 
terior surface of the glass was duly silvered, and, 
on turning it towards the Sun, the image was pre- 
sented devoided almost entirely of its heat. The 
layer of silver in no way interfered with the optical 
properties of the glass. All the numerous details 
which the most experienced observers have detected 





in sun-spots were at once visible. “The entire 
surface of the Sun appeared covered with an irregu- 
lar stippling, the constituents of which were of 
different sizes, and grouped in constellations of 
various forms.” - “In proportion, says M. Le 
Verrier, as we see the image better, all idea of a 
regular structure vanishes, nor is there any indica- 
tion of such an one as would result from the agglo- 
meration of identical elements placed in juxtaposi- 
tion or dovetailed with each other. At some 
moments the clearness is such as to promise the 
analysis of the shaded portions, and make us long 
to have recourse to more and more powerful instru- 
ments.” M. Flammarion, however, admits that 
the medium does throw some kind of veil over the 
object investigated. 

Mr. Berney, of Bracon Hall, Norfolk, has 

applied for a patent for “improvements in the 
construction of projectiles and ordnance, and other 
weapons to ensure England’s fitness for war, as her 
best security for lasting peace.” The precise 
nature of the improvements is not yet made public, 
but we suppose it is some sort of infernal machine 
like that patented in 1717, by James Puckle, 
which, by a refinement of cruelty, was adapted 
for shooting “square bullets against Turks,” 
whilst Christians were to be.let off with round 
ones, ‘ 
A more remarkable specimen of#imbecility has 
seldom issued from the President of a learned body 
than “a Sermon preached before the British As- 
sociations, with Remarks on some relations of 
Modern Knowledge of Theology.” The Sermon 
itself might pass. But why bring the tears 
of poor Coleridge in his old age, when hysterical 
with opium and nervousness, as a witness for the 
efficacy of prayer against Dr. Tynda/. 

Tue report of the “Commission permanente 
des Valeurs,” recently presented to the French 
Minister of the Interior, contains some interesting 
facts relative to the commerce of that country. 
It appears that, in spite of the large quantity of 
petroleum now used, that the demand for colza 
and other vegetable oils has not decreased. 
During the last few years the quantity of beet 
root sugar manufactured has nearly doubled, but 
the price remains nearly the same, so largely have 
the exports of this article increased. A curious 
fact in connection with this branch of industry is 
noticed. ‘The refuse pulp of the beet root is used 
for feeding sheep, but it appears that this kind of 
food exercises an injurious influence both in the 
quantity and quality of the wool produced, so 
much so indeed, that French wool is in a fair way 
of losing the high character which it once 
enjoyed. The quantity of silk worm eggs im- 
ported is enormous, and, were the authority a less 
respectable one, we might well be inclined to 
doubt that, in 1864, 20,000 kilogrammes and in 
1865, 140,000 kilogrammes of silk worm eggs 
were imported by our neighbours. 

Proressor Pace, of Washington, to whom we 
are indebted for the curious observations that a 
bar, when magnetized, emits a musical sound, has 
recently published a paper on the cause of the 
unpleasant jingle sometimes heard in pianofortes 
and other stringed musical instruments. It 
frequently happens that an instrument is partly 
taken to pieces and searched for some loose screw 
or fragment of foreign matter which may have 
fallen on to the wires, but without success. Pro- 
fessor Page shows, however, that in most cases the 
noise is not in the instrument at all, but is really 
due to the sympathetic vibrations of some object 
in the apartment—often a loose pane of glass. 
He gives an account of a piano two notes of which 
had an intolerable jingle. ‘“ The room was very 
small, and while I continued to strike one of these 
notes, Mr. W. went about the room touching 
everything with his finger, and at last he touched 
a pane of glass in the window near the piano, 
and the jingling ceased at once. On removing 
his finger it recommenced. On applying the 
finger-nail very delicately to the pane, it was found 
to vibrate, and on approaching the ear it was 
heard distinctly to give out the precise sound 
of the note on the piano.” The pane was wedged 
up, and search made for the confederate of the 
other jingling note, which was found to be a loose 
pane in another window. It often happens that 
the jingle is transferred to different notes without 
any apparend cause. This is explained by varia- 
tions in the tension of the objects in the apartment, 
caused either by a difference in the temperature 
or an alteration in the arrangement of the 
furniture, This explanation of a very common 
and very irritating phenomenon, appears to us to 
be extremely ingenious. It may be objected that 
the sound cannot come from anywhere else but 
from the piano, but the ear is remarkably defective 
in the power of judging of the origin and direction 
of sounds, as is shown by the extraordinary effects 
produced by a clever ventriloquist. 
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Tae American lax notice the death of the 
noted horse-tamer, J. 5. Rarey, at 

on the 4th. He was born in 1828, and first pub- 
licly developed his system for taming or a 
horses in 1855. In 1856 he visited Texas 
studied for a year or two the habits of the animals 
of that State, meeting with success in 

the wild horses there. On his return from Texas 
he gave his first public exhibition at Col 

Ohio. Soon afterwards he came to England, 
achieved a great reputation by his success in 
taming “Cruiser.” He was favourably received 
by the French Emperor, and also by Nicholas I. 
Many will recollect the classes he estabiished, and 
the mystery that for a long time was made of his 
“secret.” After spending nearly two in 
Europe, Mr. Rarey returned to the United States. 
At one of his entertainments at New York, 
Flora Temple and Cruiser were exhibited. Whilst 
here he was consulted by the chief cavalry officers, 
and during the late American War he was em- 
ployed to inspect and report upon the condition of 
the horses of the Army of the Potomac. 


Tue performance of Macbeth by Mr. H. Talbot, 
at Drury Lane, endured just a week. Charity 
would have impelled us to pass it over in silence, 
had not a paragraph in the Atheneum of last 
week gone beyond even the somewhat extensive 
limits which are permitted those to whom “ the 
Scottish accent sounds not unmusical.” “In the 
early scenes,” says the critic, “he reserved his 
ao powers.” This is ingenious. “In the 

anquet-scene itself, we noticed an animation in 

the style of the acting that contrasted strongly 
with the subdued manner adopted in the previous 
scenes.” In plain language, Mr. H. Talbot acted 
like a stick at first, and ranted furiously at last. 
He failed utterly to work the audience to the 
slightest display of sympathy; nor can we remem- 
ber a single passage in which he appeared to 
understand his part. 


Tue fourth number of “The Pandit:” a 
monthly journal of the Benares College, devoted 
to Sanskrit Literature is before us. It is written 
in Sanskrit and English. The annual subscription, 
including postage, is 12 reals per annum: This 
number contains an ingenious comparison of the 
Bull of Manu with, not the Minotaurus, but his 
father, the Bull of Minos. Manu had a bull; 
Minos, himself begotten by a God in the form of 
a buli, prayed for and obtained a miraculous bull. 
Manu gave his bull to be sacrificed, Minos vowed 
to sacrifice his, but failed to keep his vow. The 
voice of the sacrificed bull entered into the wife of 
Manu, and tormented the Asuras and fiends more 
grievously than before; the love of the bull that 
was spared from the slaughter, inflamed the wife 
of Minos, and she became the parent of a Mon- 
ster that lived upon the flesh of foreign youths 
and maidens, 

Tue friends of those mothers of learning—the 
aged governesses—will be glad to know that five 
annuities of twenty pounds each are to be allotted at 
the approaching General Court, to be held at 
Hanover Square Rooms, on the 2nd of November, 
under the Presidency of the Earl of Harrowby. 


Tue glittering appearance of our library table 
reminds us that “ Christmas is coming.” in 
the field was the splendid edition of Don Quixote, 
by Gustave Doré, from the firm of Messrs. Cassell 
Petter, and Galpin; Messrs. Routled followed 
close behind with some childrens ; Nisbet 
& Co. are in the same track; and Messrs. Sam 
Low & Co., besides several other handsome “ 
books,” publish what we understand is now 
for the first time, a complete edition of 
Heber’s Poems beautifully illustrated. All these 
will have a more particular notice hereafter. We 
hope the calamities of the year will not be felt in_ 
the nursery. England must be — poor, if 
Christmas trees, which are now quite an institution, 
and Christmas presents are to be deemed too 
expensive luxuries. 


Tue Seatonian Prize for an English Poem on a 
sacred subject, has been adjudged to the Rev. W. 
Saumerez Smith, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Tuar part of the will of the late Dr, 

Master of Trinity College Cambridge, which is 
connected with the University, has just been made 
public. He leaves the building already erected on 
the east-side of Trinity Street, commonly called the 
Master’s Hostel, with the plot of land behind it, 
and the buildings thereupon, now in course of 
erection, together with the residue of his estate, to 
the Master and Fellows of Trinity College, in trust, 
to complete these buildings, and apply the rents &c. 
of them to the following purposes:—(1.) The 
maintenance of two scho ips at the of 
the same value as the foundation scholarships 
already existing. (2.) To the foundation of 
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Professorship of International Law. (3.) To 
tt of scholarships in the University 
y on the same subject. 

The number and stipend of these is left to the 


discretion of Trinity College. The salary of the 
Professor be ae num which he is not 


course of the academic year, and 
a certificate, signed by at least 10 members 
of Univerity, that they have attended at 
least ten of these lectures. The Master and 
Fellows of ey College have informed the 
Vice-Chancellor that, in case the University 
oar at the offer, they hope the income will be 
a le for the appointment of a professor and 
scholars in the academic year commencing Michael- 
mas 1868; that the appointment of a professor might 
be made in the course of the previous academic 
year. The electors to the Professorship are to be, 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Trinity (with 
casting vote), the Professors of Civil Laws, Moral 
Philosophy, Laws of England, and Political 
Economy. Had Trinity College declined to 
accept the trust, it was to be offered in succession 
to St. John’s College and Caius College. 
OREMEN’s Dweriincs in London, and 
elsewhere, are being swept away wholesale by the 
railway extensions, and the question, where are 
i ag tenants to find other homes? has 
e one of pressing social interest, A ve 
read at the recent Social Science Congress at - 
chester, by Mr. B. Emanuel, Architect, has just been 
ablished in which that gentleman recommends 
“the cause of the evil” should be made “the 
means of its removal,” by demonstrating to the 


way companies that it is their interest to find 
ans for the accomodation of those whom they 
spossess. The plan proposed is to convert the 
railway es in and near London, of 
snitab ppegeras into labourers’ dwellings, and 
to provide for similar accommodation in all future 
viaducts built in the neighbourhood of great cities. 
The author of the paper shews that an arch, of 
certain dimensions, would enable the builder to 
provide six moderate sized rooms on the ground 
and upper floors, and, in addition to these, a wash- 
house, with yard, dust-bin, coal-cellar, &c. The 
accommodation he values at 8s. per week. It may 
be admitted that if a sufficient number of tenants is 
to be found who can afford to pay the rent named, 
whose nerves of sensation are not very finely 
strung, whose sense of hearing is not acute, and 
who are impervious to damp, and pict against 
rheumatism, the speculation is likely to succeed, 
but we fear not otherwise. 
Tae Buxton Memorrar—a tall structure 
about 45 ft. in height) at the inward end of Great 
, Westminster, which has _ been 
covered all round with boarding for some months 
past, and which has excited considerable curiosity 
observant passers by—is now rapidly ap- 
pronchng completion, Some have supposed that 
ng is _ up to cover the building until 
the time comes for the grand ceremonious unveil- 
ing. but this is a mistake, the boarding is placed 
round the structure to enable the artistic workmen 
to prosecute their delicate labours successfully. 
The erection referred to, when fully exposed to 
public view, as it will be soon, will be universally 


perfectly original in design, and the most 
in rance, amongst the many drink- 
in the metropolis. We should here 


-. monument to — pe 
grand fountain, in poin ic, 
with an octagonal basement and upper a en 
surmounted by a spire, and crowned by a very fine 
metal finial crop. is costly work is being erected 
at the sole charge of Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., 
as a memorial of his distinguished father, Sir 
Fowell Buxton, and his fellow-philanthropists, and 
in labour, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
for the emancipation of the slaves in the British 
The names of these lovers of their kind 
will be inscribed upon the monumental fountain, 
At the base the fountain is 12 feet across from 
each side of the octagon to its opposite, It hasa 
wenny, Opes pointed arch on each of the eight sides, 
the arches and the superstructure being supported 
_—e of Devonshiré marble, of variegated 
he centre is supported upon a single 
and very massive polished marble column, wreathed 
with festoons. e arches between the central 
the outer clusters are groined and 
The portion of the structure de- 
cent use consists of a very massive 
block, with four hollow basins, surroundi 
central pillar, each to be supplied, if nee 
with an ever-running stream, and a drink- 
The interior of the fountain is reached 
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columns are bronze statues of a series of repre- 
sentative sovereigns of England, including the 
Britains, the Romans, the Danes, the Saxons, the 
Normans, with the Tudor, and Stuart, and Guelphic 
dynasties, the series embracing Caractacus, Constan- 
tine, Canute, Alfred, &c,., and ending with Queen 
Vietoria, The underpart of the erection, including 
the stone work and sculpture, have been executed 
by Mr. Earp, of Lambeth, who may almost afford 
to regard this achievement as his chefd euvre. 
The grotesque corbels, and the stone carving 
throughout exhibit great imaginative power, and 
wonderful cunning and skill of hand, in carrying 
out the designs provided. Some very exquisite 
Mosaics have been furnished by Dr. Salviati, 
formerly of Venice, now of Oxford Street, London, 
for spaces in the parapet, and for pannels over the 
arches, The under portion of the fountain will not 
fail to arrestattention, and excite admiration, by the 
beauty of its proportions, and the ornate character 
of the decorations; but the spectator’s eye will be 
drawn upwards to the spire, by the irresistible 
attraction of the novel patterns and brilliant 
colours which cover the eight sides. Stone spires 
soon become mottled and dull in the atmosphere 
of London, lead-covered spires become dark and 
sooty in appearance, and slate covered spires have, 
at the best, a starved, poverty-stricken appearance. 
The spire of the Buxton memorial fountain is 
covered with slabs, or plates of enamelled 
iron, the enamel being proof against the 
acids—the atmosphere, and a complete protec- 
tion to the iron, it covers against oxydisation. 
The patterns on the sides of the spire are divided 
at intervals by ornamental bands, and the angles 
of the spire are broke at each of these bands by 
crockets, in iron work, of appropriate pattern, gilt 
and enamelled. The ornamental ironwork through- 
out to the surmounting cross is in excellent taste. 
All the displayed ironwork, it should be stated, is 
gilt and enamelled. It may be, that when the 
ountain is opened to the public view, some critics 
may take the impression from the brilliant party 
colours of the enamel, and from the gilding and 
other enrichments, that it is a transitory, geegaw, 
gingerbread affair ; and others, utilitarians, may 
allege that infinitely greater good would have been 
done by the erection of say 20 fountains, which 
might have been done at the same cost as this one. 
We are not concerned to conciliate such critics, 
but, without either advocating or condemning the 
general style and design, or the details of the 
Buxton Memorial Fountain, we are prepared to 
maintain that it is a fine example of filial reverence 
by a worthy son towards his worthy sire—a man 
who lived, not for himself alone, nor for those of 
his own house, but for all mankind, in so far as he 
could serve them. The cost of the fountain will 
probably reach about £1,500, exclusive of water 
supply. The work has been executed from the 
designs of Mr. 8. S. Teulon, of Craig’s Court, the 
metal work being by Messrs. Peard and Co. 
Captain Beprorp Pim, author of “ The Gate 
of the Pacific,” has at length an opportunity of 
realising his favourite project. His “ Descriptive 
Account ”’ of the proposed railway across Nicara- 
gua is not only interesting in itself, but is an 
important addition to our geographical knowledge 
of that terra incognita. ‘The pamphlet contains 
accurate charts and plans of the country. By this 
ronte the distance to British Columbia will be 
shortened by six days, and that to New Zealand, 
fifteen. We may recur to Nicaragua again. 
Fresu doubts have been raised as to the anti- 
uity of the human bones recently found in the 
leh. They have been thus summed up. The 
valley of the Upper Rhine —— superficially on 
the quaternary bed called lehm. This deposit is 
compact and hard, and presents considerable re- 
sistance. When the railway near Colmar was 
being constructed, the engineers broke through the 
deposit of /ehm to a considerable depth, to lay the 
foundations of a station and the buildings con- 
nected with it. In the cutting, a subterranean 
gallery was constructed for certain purposes. As 
the engineers knew the rock was solid enough, 
they did not arch it with stone or brick, or attach 
any supports ; and the opening, cut in the living 
rock, was carried a long way in. Now it is in this 
very fissure the famous relic was discovered—two 
human bones—the frontal and the right parietal, 
= sound, and belonging to the same skull; and 
urther on the pick exposed the bones of a stag, 
rein-deer, and mammoth. This communication 
has been forwarded by M. Faudel, Secretary of the 
Colmar Scientific Society, to M. d’Archiac. 
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NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCCXLIII. NOVEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
[On Wednesday next. 


ConrTENTs :— 
WHY WE WANT A REFORM BILL. 
FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE. 
HEINRICH HEINE. 
A LOST MAN. 
THE BRIDAL SONG OF HELEN: A Translation from 
o -erapeee Idyll of Theocritus. By Sir Epmounp 
MR. SWINBURNE AND HIS CRITICS. 
GREGORY VII. 
SACRIFICE. 
THE CONVENTIONAL LAWS OF SOCIETY. By 
Frances Power CoBBE. 


THE PROVISION TRADE OF IRELAND. 





, 2. 
A HUNTER’S EXPERIENCES 


in the SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA, By 
Captain Firacx (The Ranger). 1 Vol. Post &vo. Price 
10s 6d. [On Wednesday next. 


3 


The CHURCH and the WORLD: 


Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. 
Oxsy Suirtey, M.A. Second Edition. [Jn a few days. 


4. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the 


PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVERSITY CITY. By 
A.K.H.B. Author of “ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Crown 8vo. [£arly in November. 


5. 
MINIATURE EDITION OF 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
illustrated by Scharf. Imperial 16mo, .10s. 6d. cloth; or 
21s. morocco. [On November 15. 


6. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS; with nearly 100 Vignettes, 
engraved on Wood, from Original Drawings. Feap. 4to, 
Price 21s. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco. 
[On November 15. 


7 
EARL RUSSELL’S WORK on 
the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION 
from the REIGN of HENRY VII. to the PRESENT 
TIME. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


8, 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. 
By, samme AnTHONY Froupre, M.A. Vols. IX. and X. 

ce 32s. 


9. 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of, RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By E. J. Wuate.y, With two Portraits. 2 vols. 
8vo. Price 28s. 

10 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES 
on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the 
a Institution. Fifth Edition of the First Series. 8vo, 

3. 


ll, 

The AZXNEID of VIRGIL, trans- 
lated into ENGLISH VERSE. By Joun Contneron, 
M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


12. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters 
of the Public Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion. lZmo. 2s. 6d. 


13. : 

GOETHE’S LETTERS to LEIP- 

ZIG FRIENDS. Edited by Professor Orro Jaun. 

Translated by Ropert SLATER, Jun. Post 8vo, with 3 
Portraits, price 7s. 6d. 


14, 
CHRISTIANITY without JUDA- 


ISM. By Bapen Powett, M.A., late Savilian Professor 
He the University of Oxford. Second Edition, Crown 
vo, 5s. 


15, 


The ELEMENTS: an Investigation 


of the Forces which determine the Position and Move- 
ments of the Ocean and Atmosphere. By W. L. Jorpay. 
Vol. 1. Royal 8vyo. With Map. Price 8s. 


16, 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 


LITERARY TREASURY. New Edition, for the most 
part rewritten, with upwards of 1,000 New Articles. 
. ya Yate Jounson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fscp. 8vo. 


17. 
THE STATES OF THE RIVER 
PLATE ; their Industries and Commerce. By WizrRiD 
LatTuamM, Buenos Ayres. 8vo, price 5s. 
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LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET, 


A NEW SE 


ANTHONY 


RIAL STORY 


TROLLOPE, 


With Illustrations by George H. Thomas, 


WILL BE COMMENCED ON 


DECEMBER lst, 


AND CONTINUED WEEKLY, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 





SMITH, ELDER 


& Co, 65 Cornhill. 





SAMPSON LOW & C0,.’8 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE SECOND VOYAGE OF 


THE ROB ROY CANOE, on the Lakes and Rivers of 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and on the Balticand North 
Seas. By Joun Macorecor, Trin. College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Ilustrations. 


THE WAR WITH AMERICA; 
The New Volume of Mr. BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF 
AMERICA, comprising the Period from the Declaration of 
the Independence of the Northern United States to the 
Campaign of 1778. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. [ Ready. 


ELEGANT SONNETS; being Se- 
lections, with an Essay on Sonnets and Sonnetecrs, by 
the late Letcn Hunr. Edited, from the Original MS., 
with Additions, by S. Apams Ler. 2 vols. 

MIL- 


A CONCORDANCE TO 
TON’S POETICAL WORKS. By Casares D. CLEve- 
LAND, Author of ‘The Compendium of English, Ame- 
rican, and Classical Literature.? Crown 8vo. 

PEM- 


THE COUNTESS OF 
Edited, 


BROKE’S ARCADIA. By Sir Puriiie Sipvey. 
with Notes, by the Author of‘ The Gentle Life.’ Crown 


8vo. 


- 

FAITH’S WORK PERFECTED. 
The Rise and Progress of the Orphan Houses of Halle. 
From the German of Francke. By Wittiam L. Gace. 
Feap. 8vo. 


Tue MISSION or GREAT SUF- 


FERINGS. By Exinuv Borrirr. Crown 8vo. 


A DICTIONARY OF PHOTO- 


GRAPHY. Re-written by Professor Dawson, of King's 
College, Editor of the ‘ British Journal of Photography,’ 
and fuomas Suttroy, B.A., Editor of ‘ Photographic 
Notes.’ With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 


SPANISH PAPERS & OTHER 


MISCELLANIES by Wasurneoron Irvine, hitherto un- 
published or uncollected. Arranged and edited by 
Pierre M. Irvine. With Portrait of the Author, from 
a Drawing by Sir David Wilkie, 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 
[ Ready. 


LIFE IN THE PYRENEES. 


By Henry Biacksvrn, Esq., Author of ‘ Travelling in 
Spain in the Present Day.’ With upwards of 100 Illus- 
trations by Gustave Doré. Post 8vo, 


VARIA: Rare Readings from Scarce 


Books. By the Author of ‘ The Gentle Life,’ reprinted 
by permission from the ‘ Saturday Review,’ ‘ Spectator,’ 
&c. Crown 8yo, price 6s. (Ready. 


CELEBRATED LETTERS, based 


on W. Holcombe’s ‘ Literature in Letters.’ Selected and 
arranged, with Critical and Biographical Notes, by 


Witu1aAM Moy Tuomas. Crown 8vo. 
RICHMOND AND ITS _IN- 
HABITANTS from the Olden Time. With Memoirs 


and Notes by Richarp Crisp, With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. - [ Ready. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF GIAN- 
LUIGI FIESCHI. An Episode in Italian History. By 
M, De Cetesta. Translated by D. H. Wueerer, United 
States Consul at Genoa. With a Frontispiece Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 


LOW’S HANDBOOK TO THE 


CHARITIES OF LONDON. Feap. 8vo. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER AND BOARDS, 
By A. ProTeavx, with additions by L. 8. Le Normanp 
translated from the French. With Illustrations. 8vo., 
price 18s. { Ready, 





ILLUSTRATED AND JUVENILE. 
TWO CENTURIES OF SONG, comprising Melodies, Madrigals, Sonnets, 


With Critical and Biographical Notes by 


The Quarterly Review, 


No. CCXL. 8vo, 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
I. ANCIENT LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 
Il. DR. BADHAM AND THE DUICH SCHOOL OF 
CRITICISM. 
IIL HOMES aie th Eee 
IV. LIFE OF O IRD. 
V. FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
VI. OPERATIONS OF MODERN WARFARE. 
Vil. CENTRAL ASIA 
VILL. ENGLAND AND HER INSTITUTIONS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
The LOST TALES of MILETUS. 


By Lorp Lytron. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


INTERVENTION and NON-IN- 


TERVENTION ; or, the Foreign Policy of Great Britain 
from 1790 to 1865. By A. G. SrapLeTox. 8vo. 9s. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 


The Hindu and Mahometan Periods, By the Hon. 
MoonrstvarT Etrainsrone. Fifth Edition. With 
Notes and Adiitions by E. B. Cowell, M.A. Map. 8ve. 
18s. 


THE THREE CHOIRS OF 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, AND WORCESTER; 
a Handbook to the Cathedrals, with a History of each 
Diocese, and Notices of the Bishops. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. “Ss. 6d. 

*,* Each Cathedral separately, price 2s. 6d, 


The ILIAD OF HOMER, rendered 


into English Blank Verse. By the Eart or Densy. 
Fifth Edition, revised. Two Vols. 8vo. 248. 


THE INSUPERABLE DIFFER- 


ENCES which separate the CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
from the CHURCH OF ROME. By the BisHor or 
Exeter. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


MEMORIALS OF THE TOWER 


OF LONDON. By Lieut.-Genl. LORD DE ROS, Lieut.- 
Governor. With Thirty Illustrations. Crown 8yvo. 
10s. 6d. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTION- 


ARY FOR FAMILIES AND STUDENTS; condensed 
from the above Work. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smrra. 
With Illustrations. One volume. (1,060 pp,) Mediam 
8vo. 21s, 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. By 
Wa. Surra, LL.D. With 6 Maps, 30 [lustrations, and 
numerous Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE MODERN VASARI; A 


New History of Painting in Italy, from the 2nd to the 
vol L toll, With 100 Illustra tions are te 
THE TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 


TURES OF A DERVISH, across the Turkoman Desert 
to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand. By Arminius 
VAMBERY. With lllustrations. Svo, 





and other Occasional Verse of the English Poets of the last 200. years. 
WALTER THorneury. Illustrated by Original Pictures of Eminent Artists, Drawn and Engraved especially for this 
Work. Printed on Toned Paper, with coloured borders, designed by Henry Shaw, F.S.A. Very handsomely bound with 


Clasp. Price One Guinea. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS, 


with upwards of One Hundred Designs. Engraved, in the first style of Art, under the superintendence of J. D. 
Cooper. Small 4to., handsomely bound. Price Half-a-Guinea, 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, with the Original Steel Engravings 


of Joun Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to, handsomely bound. Price £2 12s. 6d. 


SIR JOHN ELIOT: i 
1590-1632. By D na ded 7 Be raphy, 


2 Vols. S8vo. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF 


ZSCHYLUS, AND BACHANNALS OF EURIPIDES, 
with Passacrs from the Lyric, and Later Ports of 
- cee By Dean Mitman. Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
2s. 


TOILERS OF THE SEA. By;THE TRUE HISTORY OF/| THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR; 
Victor Hueco. With a Frontispiece by Gustave Doré. DAME PERKINS AND HER GREY MARE. Told for Lives of the Warriors of the 17th Century. By Gen. 
Crown 8vo. the Countryside and the Fireside. By Linpow Meapows. The Hon. Sin Epwarp Cust, D.C.L. 2 Vole. Crown 


8vo. lés. 


THE DISCOVERY OF LAKES 


SHIRWA AND NYASSA; During an to 
the Zambesi in the Years 1858-64, Davip 
Lavinestonr, M.D. Illustrations. S8vo. 21s, 


SINAI AND PALESTINE, in 


Connection with their History. By Deas STaNuer. 
New Edition. Maps. S8vo. Bia 


MEMORIALS OF SERVICE IN 


INDIA OF THE LATE MAJOR MACPHERSON, C.B., 
Political Agent at Gwalior during the Mutiny. Mlustra- 
tions. 8vo. 12s. 


LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 


Comprising a History of the Invention of the Steam 


With Eight Coloured Illustrations by 
cloth, price 5s. 


CHILD’S PLAY. Illustrated by 


E. V. B. A New Edition, beautifully printed in colours, 
in fac-simile of the Original Drawings. 
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A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM OF ACCOUNTS, 


FOR THE USE OF 


BANKIN G, MERCANTILE, AND OTHER PUBLIC COMPANIES, AND 
ACCOUNTANTS, AUDITORS, AND SHAREHOLDERS. 
Demy 8vo, 5s., bound in cloth. 


By JOHN HUNTER, Accountant. 


THE DAILY NEWS, October 22nd, 1866. 

Under the title of “A Practical Compendium of Accounts,” Mr. John Hunter, late chief 
accountant of one of the Indian banks, has brought out a work (published by John King and 
Company, Limited, Queen Street, E.C.) which is calculated to be very useful to banking, mercantile, 
and other public companies, as well as to accountants, auditors, and shareholders generally. Its 
principal contents have reference to books, accounts, balance-sheets, registers, transfers, and the 
other multifarious forms of everyday business. 


THE MORNING POST, October 19th, 1866. 

Messrs. King and Co. have just published a most useful work, entitled “A Practical Compendium 
of Accounts for the use of Banking, Mercantile, and other Public Companies, and Accountants, 
Auditors, and Shareholders, by John Hunter, accountant.” The author truly states that the system 
of accounts or book-keeping taught in the class-room is so different to that generally in use in 
large establishments, that young men or boys, on entering a banking-house or merchant's office, are 
for some time of scarcely any use, having to learn a system with which they are altogether unac- 
quainted; and that, unless he has special advantages, even the practised clerk is kept so much in 
one department of an establishment as to know next to os of the general affairs of the house 
or the mode of conducting business in various departments, so that on removing from one house to 
another he is comparatively useless until he has had time to master the details and formularies of 
the department or office to which he may be removed. It is to, at least, give such parties the oppor. 
tunity of acquiring some knowledge of the general forms and systems of accounts required that Mr. 
Hunter, who appears to have had great experience, has compiled the work now before us, and they 
cannot do better than study it. e author, moreover, recommends the work to the notice of 
accountants and auditors, especially if non-professional, as enabling them to obtain a correct know- 
ledge of the affairs of the various companies with which they may become connected. So far as we 
can see, Mr. Hunter has laid down every rule for keeping and checking accounts that can be required 
but we pity the shareholder who endeavours to make himself acquainted with the affairs of any 
large company by examining all the books required. Auditors, however, most undoubtedly ought to 
do so, and if they do not they evidently neglect their duty, as we fear is the case in the majority of 


ces. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE GAZETTE, October 20th, 1866. 
Locking the stable-door when the ‘horse has been stolen is a mode of precaution, the absurdity of 
which has been long recognised, but seldom avoided. When some ae collapse of supposed 
ty occurs we learn by practical experience the truth of laws which we have treated as mere 
forms of theoretical prudence. Shareholders in joint-stock enterprise are now beginning to act 
on those principles of mutual safety which in times of age prosperity they regarded as unnecessary. 
To understand the accounts of a public company has been considered hitherto a superfluous achieve- 
ment on the part of a shareholder, and even in some cases—we are bound to confess it—of a 
director. It is impossible to deny that this laxity of supervision is the bane of joint-stock enterprise. 
apt penrote trader, having only himself to depend upon, is obliged to watch carefully the economy 
of establishment, and every fluctuation of his balance. In large public — this all-impor- 
tant duty is too often shi from one to another until the listless shareholders are some morning 
startled by the announcement that the company is insolvent. 
To meet the great requirements of the day, and to offer facilities to the many who are now 
re 











ly convinced of their responsibilities, Mr. John Hunter has compiled the admirable work 
us. A mere glance at its carefully arranged sections is sufficient to convince us that he has 
condensed an extraordinary amount of valuable experience in every page. To young men about 
to enter the great world of commerce Mr. Hunter’s Book will be a veritable Aladdin’s lamp, 
opening up the road to wealth. It is not a complicated volume of difficult problems, as many 
such ks have unfortunately proved to be, but a simple and purely practical guide to all the 
r forms and modes of banking and mercantile accounts. Where the existing system of 
Pook-keeping is faulty, Mr. Hunter does not hesitate to point the errors out, and to provide a 
remedy. His advice reperting a clear account of bills receivable, and a “daily list” or diary in 
which they should be entered and written off when paid, deserves special attention. . But, above all 
his able recommendation to shareholders and auditors will be read with the deepest interest, and 
we earnestly hope with the most beneficial results. We heartily congratulate Mr. Hunter on his 
elucidation of so many complicated details of book-keeping, and we unhesitatingly 
pronounce his book to be the most perfect and useful of its kind existing. 


THE MORNING STAR, October 22nd, 1866. ; 
A useful Sempendien, of accounts for the use of banking, mercantile, and other public companies 
has been published by Mr. John Hunter, accountant. He very properly points out in his introduction 
how little the youth knows of practical work who passes from school to the desk, and there are few 
cal guides to which he can apply for information. Mr. Hunter endeavours to supply that 
want by providing him and all others—such as shareholders of public companies who desire to 
master the accounts—with instructions and explanations as to the books required, the accounts to 
be kept, the mode of making the entries in cash-books and journals, the kind of accounts which 
t to pass between branches and head office, forms of half-yearly balances and general balances, 
and adds a very complete appendix of forms of documents required in the daily transactions of 
banking and mercantile business, Mr. Hunter condemns the practice of — appointing 
unprofessional auditors, although that isa point which may be open to dispute. The great thing is 
$0 have skill and honesty, and if men of business, not professional auditors, possess these qualifi- 
cations, there seems no reason why they ought not to be selected. The seventh section, on “ The 
General Balance-Sheet by Head Office,” contains many shrewd and valuable observations, which 
shareholders of companies would find not es of attention at present, when so many of them 
complain of having been ng old utterly in the dark as to the position of their companies. The 
pubtiahers of the volume is John King and Coe., Limited, Queen-street. 


THE GLOBE, 22nd October, 1866. ; 

Among recent publications interesting to city people is ‘“‘Hunter’s Practical Compendium of 
Accounts” (King, 63 Queen Street), a book designed to offer many valuable suggestions to those who 
have the care of merchants and companies’ account books, It is also well worthy the study of 
shareholders, who will find it contains practical advice upon balance sheets, and the duties of 
directors to afford information in explanation of the accounts. Mr. Hunter gives a copy of the 
alance sheet recommended by the Gompanies’ Act, and thinks that it might be adopted with advan- 
tage, in lieu ot the present bare and unsatisfactory forms generally in use. 


, CITY PRESS, 27th October, 1866. ; 

A Practical Compendium of Accounts, by John Hunter. (J. King and Co., Queen-street, 
Cheapside.)—This manual is designed for the use of “banking, mercantile, and other public com: 
es, and accountants, auditors, and shareholders,” a rather numerous clientéle, it must be admitted, 
t to all of whom, Mr. Hunter would appear to be capable of speaking with authority, considering 
his practical connexion with important commercial concerns. The work is of too technical a character 
for us to pronounce a decided opinion upon its merits, but so far as we are able to judge, it will be 
of much assistance to young men in their endeavours to acquire practical knowledge of the manner 
in which business is conducted in the several departments of our great monetary and commercial 
establishments. In one section of the work, No. 7, relating to general balance-sheets of companies, 

the information and hints will be found specially important by shareholders. 





London: JOHN KING & COMPANY, LIMITED, 63 QUEEN STREET, E.C. 
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City of London.—First-class Leasehold Estate, 
extensive corner business premises. 


ME: MURRELL begs to inform the Public 

that the extensive first-class business premises, situate at 
the corner of Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-hill, Tower St.; and the 
adjoining premises, No. 12 Cross Lane, stack of noble " 
most substantially erected, well ventilated, and thoroughly 
dry, having ground floor, and four good stories above, ex- 
cellent basement, and well paved cellars under, not having 
been sold at the late auction, may be treated for by 
private contract. The property may be viewed, and particulars 
had of Mr. Murrell, Auctioneer and Surveyor, 1 Walbrook, 
Mansion-house. 








Gravesend, Kent. 


R. MURRELL begs to inform the appli- 

cants that the few lots left UNSOLD at the late auction, 
comprising 4 houses, with shops, in Arthur Street, Wrotham 
Road, 2 houses in Arthur Place, and the whole of Arthur 
Cottages, may be treated for by Private Contract.—1 
Walbrook, Oct. 25th. 





Nos. 116 and 117 Holborn Hill.—Desirable lease of valuable 
and extensive Business Premises, in a most important 


position. 
R. MURRELL begs to inform the numer- 
ous applicants that the LEASE of these premises was 
not sold at the late Auction, and that he can treat for the 
Sale of it by Private Contract.—1 Walbrook, Oct. 25th. 





Lewisham.—A Leasehold Estate of the value of £80 per 
annum. 


ME: MURRELL begs to inform the public 

that the Residence, situate at 5 Canterbury-villas, 
Granville-park, five minutes’ walk from the heath and three 
from the Lewisham Station, containing five bed rooms, three 
reception rooms, kitchen, scullery, larder, wine, beer, and 
coal cellars, with good garden, of the annual value of £80 
per annum, and held for 77 years from Michaelmas, 1865, at 
a ground-rent of £10 per annum, was not sold at the recent 
Auction, and that he is prepared to deal for the Sale of: same 
by private contract.—1 Walbrook, Oct. 25th. 





Bishopsgate within.—Valuable Building Site, occupying an 
important area of 23,000 Feet. 


M&.MURRELL will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Guildhall Coffee-house, Gresham-street, on 
Wednesday, November 14, at 12 for 10’clock,a highly eligible 
and extensive BUILDING SITE, occupying the important 
area of 23,000 feet, situate Nos. 15, 16, and 17 Camomile- 
street, the Saracen’s Head, and the whole of Camomile-mews, 
presenting a fine opportunity for the erection of warehouses 
on a grand scale, factory, or a business requiring extensiye 
premises in the city of London. Held on lease direct from 
the freeholders for 90 years from 1864, at a ground-rent. 
May be viewed, and particulars had of Messrs. Dighy and 
Sharp, solicitors, No. 13 Clement’s-lane; at the dhall 
emcee a and of Mr. Murrell, Auctioneer and Land Agent, 
roo. o 





Paternoster-row.—An important Corner Plot of Ground, 
occupying a considerable area and extending in the rear 
to Newgate Market. 


R. MURRELL will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Guildhall Coffee-house, Gresham-street, on Wed- 
nesday, November 14, at 12 for 1 o'clock, an important PLOT 
OF GROUND, commandingly situate at the corner of Warwick 
Lane, including Nos. 33, 34, 35 and 36 Paternoster-row and 
No. 138 Newgate Market, adjoining in therear. This valuable 
property occupies a very large area, in the whole about 7,500 
superficial feet, and is well worth the attention of capitalists, 
as by judicious outlay in rebuilding a very remunerative 
income may be secured, or for occupation it offers a site 
with possession rarely to be met witb. Held for 80 years from 
1866, from the Governors of St. Thomas's Hospital. The 
property may be viewed, and particulars had from Messrs. 
Digby and Sharp, solicitors, No. 13 Clement’s-lane ; and from 
Mr. Murrell, Auctioneer, 1 Walbrook, Mansion-house, 
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